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ioe a noble educational work.” It is rather | Gray to Harvard College Library—tive thousand dol- 
pleasant for a college which lacks material for the |lars a year for five years, the whole amount to be 
study of English or American history to be able to|expended. A gift of this kind, to be used so sum- 
plead that, at any rate, it is strong in Arabic and/| marily, insured the addition to the library of books 
the Semitic tongues. A librarian takes as much| which were really wanted, and adjusted it to the 


| pride in exhibiting his foreign books, of which he 
$2.50 per Annum (with chromo). Single Copies, 25 Cents. can not, perhaps, decipher the titles, as a modern 
—_____— ——_—_ ——-- | Jew in owning the Talmud, which he does not, and 

— . |can not, read. They are more precious to his eyes, 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES. indeed, that their contents are sealed to him. A 
CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. |famous showman boasts to his visitors, as he. ex- 

——- | poses to them his two thousand volumes, elegantly 

THE University of Michigan is rejoicing in a dona- | bound, in cases lined and adorned with yellow satin, 
tion, by one of its patrons, of the fine library of Pro-| to make one think of China at the antipodes—boasts 
fessor Rau, of Heidelberg, containing 4,500 volumes |that he knows nothing about these books, never 
and 2,000 pamphlets, “ mostly upon political econo- |reads them, and has no interest in them, except as 
my.” Such donations have been rare, and it is a | they make a respectable library to fill his villa. 
happy chance that any addition comes to fill the | He had so many feet of space to fill, and it mattered 














vacant shelves in the broad space of the University | nothing whether the books were all English, or all | 


Library-room. The treasure was secured by aprompt | Italian, or all Turkish, or all Chinese, so long as 
telegraphic bid—a day later, and Yale College might | there were no chasms. He preferred that they 
have carried off the prize, and so won the fame of a| should come from far. The library would then seem 
chief center in the teaching of politicaleconomy. It | more like a museum of things rich and rare. 

is tou be presumed now that the brightest light and| It is in that spirit that our college libraries are 


the soundest wisdom in all questions of commerce, | often supplied and recruited. They seek not the} 








needs of the time. Some men, who are moved to 


give, are unwilling to trust the library committees of 
the colleges, and think it safer to buy in mass a 


library which has belonged to some noted scholar 


|) than to leave the matter to the professors, who may 
; be incompetent in judgment, or prejudiced, or ex- 


travagant. They are not sure that their money will 
really be expended for the purpose for which they 


| would give it, if these unsuitable counselors must 
[handle it. 


In most of our American colleges a 
library committee would inevitably have among its 
members some men who have a very moderate 
knowledge of books, either new or old—men whose 
learning is almost wholly in their own special branch 
of teaching, and is not very full in that. Shall such 
men be trusted to buy books for a library that is to 
be “well selected?’’ Shall a man who can read no 
language but English, tell what ought to be brought 
into the library from foreign lands ? 

What are the actual needs of a good college library 


finance, banking, tariff, taxation, and transportation, | Beet books, but the greatest number at the cheapest | for an institution of moderate means, numerous stu- 


will be sent out from the institution which is blessed 


versity will speak the latest word in the help of| where they are deposited. 


rate, and no harm is done if they are remote from | dents, and broad plan 
with such ample resources—that the Michigan Uni-|the purpose and the proper studies of the institution | sities of the West? 





say such as the State univer- 


First, it needs an ample supply of what are com- 


American statesmen, and in the solution of the | An agricultural college welcomes as timely a col-| monly called “works of reference "—dictionaries, 


problems which are so wildly discussed in the par- | lection of oriental works; possibly there may be 
tisan journals. With this library of political econo-|among them one on the Nabathean agriculture, or 
my, “the best in the world,” so one of the notices |on farming in India three thousand years ago. 
says, that study ought to be the specialty of the | orthodox preachers’ school, which is to train men as 
great University of the West. It ought to send out | acceptable pastors and evangelists, hastens to secure 
bank presidents, railway directors, and secretaries of |@ collection of works upon the Pagan classics, which 
the treasury, who shall be something better than | discuss the place of the accents, the sound of the 





skillful clerks or scheming politicians. We may 
look now in this university for a revival of interest 
in a study not usually attractive to ingenuous youth, 
either in its matter or by its method. 

So large a collection of books on one theme 
is certainly a valuable acquisition to any library. 
As they are the accumulation of a German professor, 
it is likely that most of them are in the German 
tongue, or in other languages less familiar to Ameri- 
can students. Probably only a small part of them 
can be used by seekers who understand no other 
language than English, which is the case of most of 
our reasoners upon economical and financial ques- 
tions. It would not be surprising if no small part of 
the number of volumes should be found to be anti- 
quated and worthless as authorities, as they are 
found to be in most collections on special subjects. 
For practical use, three or four hundred well-chosen 
volumes, mostly in the English speech, might be 
worth more than all these thousands. Buta selec- 
tion of that kind would not gratify the passion for 
large numbers, which shows itself in all American 
bargains and sets quantity before quality. The 
chance of getting a mass of books at a great bargain 
is too tempting to be resisted. A selected library of 
five hundred volumes, which would cost a thousand 
dollars, would find few competitors for its purchase. 
But a miscellaneous agglomeration of all sorts of 
treatises, good, bad, and indifferent, of some thou. 
sands of books, becomes very attractive, if it is only 
offered at half-price and has belonged to some editor 
or professor. Half-a-dozen American colleges con- 
gratulate themselves on their good luck in getting 
such “ splendid additions ” to their libraries at such 
small expense; for it is easier to get a present of a 
library “in block” than even of a small amount of 
money to buy books. The Theological School of 
Harvard College has the library of one German 
professor; the Rochester College has another; the 
Cornell University, another; the Chicago Uni- 
versity, another; and there may be more which we 
do not now remember, Theodore Parker’s dona- 
tion to the Boston City Library, as it is to be kept 
by itself, ought to be classed with these gifts ; and, 
indeed, a large part of the books in that rare collec- 


. . . . | 
tion are in foreign tongues, and of exceptional value. 


If a library has value simply as a collection of 
books, without regard to their use or their adapta- 
tion to the place of the circumstances of those who 
will use them, then every acquisition of the libraries 
of German professors is rightly chronicled as a piece 
of good fortune. The University of Nebraska might 
then exult in its riches, because the gathering of 
some Sanscrit scholar had been poured into its 
empty room, or might point proudly to its rich col- 
lection of Sclavonic tracts as evidence that it was 


vowels, and the impure mythology of the dead 
[tongues of the heathen. If, in addition to the files 
lof school reports and of congressional documents, 
which cost nothing and yet count in the catalogue, 
a college can show some noble possession of recon- 
dite and unintelligible literary treasure, it is not 
ashamed, and resents the charge that its library is 
meager or defective. Its books are all the better 
that they are not common, and that there is nothing 
else of the kind in all the region around, perhaps not 
anywhere in the country. We knew a lawyer who 
had a cabinet of minerals in his law office, and was as 
proud in owning it as of his law library opposite to 
it. He had taken it for a debt, and he dfd not know 
the nature of any of the stones, or the names of 





many ; but it made him seem to be a man of science 
to those who came to consult him in their difficulties, 
|and so was an excellent advertisement. College 
libraries often hold that position on the college 
_ground—good as an advertisement, but of very little 
| use in the teaching or training of students. 

| Wherea library is amply endowed, like the Astor, 
|or is provided for by large appropriations from the 
public treasury, like the Congressional Library and 
the Boston Library, it is well enough to make it the 
receptacle of all kinds of books on all varieties of 
subject. If it can afford to get everything, well. 
But where the income is limited, or where the ap- 
propriations and gifts are small and occasional, it is 
| unwise, almost absurd, to cram a library with books 
| which will be rarely or never used, because so many 
| more of these may be bought with the money. A 
| better investment of the money will buy the few 
| works which are absolutely needed, even if the op- 
| portunity to fill up so much space and to make a 
longer catalogue must thereby be lost. The amount 
paid by the friend of the Michigan University in his 
generous donation is not stated; it could hardly 
have been less than $2,000, and may have been more. 
Yet even before the library arrives and is set upon 
the shelves, before we know what the books are, it 
is safe to say that the amount paid for it would go a 
good deal farther in the actual work of the institu- 
tion in educating young men—even, it may be, in the 
doctrines of political economy—if it had been paid 
directly to and expended by a judicious committee 
in the purchase of books most needed by the several 
faculties. One thousand volumes, which will be used 
by students and professors, are worth more to the 
institution than four thousand which will mostly lie 
idle on the shelves. 

It is to be hoped that the offer of one of the regents 
of the university to pay for the library of Professor 
Rau may take this wiser direction. The most judi- 
cious gift to the library which has been chronicled 
within this generation, was that of Hon. William 








gazetteers, cyclopedias—the fullest, the most noted, 
and in the latest editions. It ought to have cyclo- 


An | pedias of biography and history, of art and science, 


and of knowledge on all subjects—enough of these 


| for some stucy on all themes. A library which has 
|no cyclopedias, no dictionaries, or these only in old 





| editions, or of the narrow and antiquated kinds, is not 


worth much in the West, even if it be “well up” in 
the Sanscrit and rich in the Chiriese metaphysics. 
A library that lacks the “ Biographie Universelle or 
Générale,” is poor, even if it can show complete sets 
of Dickens’ novels or Beecher’s sermons, <A com- 
plete set of the ‘“‘Gongressional Globe”’ can not sup- 
ply the want of lexicons like those of Richardson 
and Worcester, not to speak of the lexicons of the 
dead languages. If a library has nothing else, it 
must have these appliances and instruments, to be 
worthy of its name. 

Then a second need of the useful college library is 
what are styled ‘standard works,” of English litera- 
ture at any rate, and, as far as possible, of the litera- 
tures of Continental Europe, France, Germany, and 
Italy. This catalogue of standard works will, of 
course, vary according to the prejudices of different 
persons. There are religionists who will not include 
novels or sceptical histories among standard works, 
who reject Hume's histories and Fielding’s romances, 
not to mention the works of Voltaire, as unfit to be 
in any honest library. But a university library 
should give the largest sense to the term “standard 
works,” and should aim to get anything which has 
become classic in. style or material, without regard 
to the theme or to the opinions of the author. If 
infidel works are classic in their kind, they ought to 
be in a well-furnished coliege library, as much as 
Christian works. Smollet’s works have a better 
right there than the fictions of Charlotte Elizabeth ; 
and it will be a wretched mistake to exclude Gib- 
bon’s history while the volumes of D’Aubigné have 
an honorable place upon the shelves. Standard 
works in every kind, histories, biographies, ro- 
mances, books of travel, ethical and theological 
works, ought to be there—the leading authorities in 
every sort of culture. 

In the ¢hérd place, a good college library ought to 
keep itself up with the current of thought and 
abreast of the age, by a steady purchase of the latest 
works of science, physical and moral. Its students 
ought to find there the newest word of science, 
chemical or anatomical, or physiological, or biologi- 
cal, or theological—all of whicly have very intimate 
relations with each other. The best expositions of 
new theories or new discoveries ought to be accessi- 
ble there, as much as the old text-books or reprints 
of old formulas. A library that has no copy of the 
volumes of Tyndall and Huxley, of Quatrefages and 
Buechner, of Maudsley and Bain, is incomplete, 
though it may have all the volumes of the Scotch 
school of mental science. New views ought to 
have a conspicuous place on the tables of every 
university library worthy of the name, and ought to 
be represented there not by their opponents or their 
apologists merely, but by their strongest advocates. 
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Theodore Parker’s works have a right there by the 
side of the works of such theologians as Augustine 
or Edwards. 

As incidental to this need of new works in science, 
we may add, as a fourth requisite of a good college | 
library, good sets of the leading periodicals in differ- | 
ent languages, not old bound volumes of these peri- | 
odicals merely, which have done most of their work | 
already as they have been condensed, and pressed 
out in the cyclopedias, but new issues of these peri- 
odicals, as fast as published. In these periodicals 
the thought of the time, on all subjects, finds its earli- 
est and its strongest voice. Thetrashy and ephem- 
eral magazines, which are sold by thousands at the 
news depots, are of no great value to students of a 
university, and may well be dispensed with. But the 
solid magazines and reviews, from the great French 


_“ Revue des Deux Mondes” down to the weekly 


medical journals, belong properly to all university 
libraries. Thé ‘London Atheneum,” the New York 
‘‘Nation,”’ the St. Louis “Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy’’—as much as the journals and reviews 
which are concerned with special kinds of scientific 
and practical inquiry, all these and all of their kind, 
belong in such a library. 

These are the needs of a university library in the 
kind of books. But there are three things to be 
cared for in the use of the books by the students 
The first of these is a good catalogue, carefully pre-| 
pared and brought up to the latest additions to the 
library. Every respectable university library ought | 
to have a catalogue, both of authors and subiects, | 
which shall give the title, the date of publication, the 
edition, the place in the review or the magazine- -for | 
the separate articles should be reckoned in the cata- 
logue as separate works. The card catalogue, ranged 
in drawers, tas now superseded printed volumes of| 
catalogue, which begin to be imperfect as soon as 
they are printed. Every good college library ought 
to have a card catalogue, even if it have only a few| 
thousand volumes on its shelves. 

And a second need in the arrangement of the 
library is that this catalogue should be of easy ac-' 
cess, should be placed where it can be reached and 
examined. It were better still to make the books 
themselves accessible to students, but the doubtful 
honesty of a few may hinder that rule. The cata-| 
logue, at any rate, should stand where it can be con- 
sulted, else a good part of the library will be as| 
worthless as if it were filled with trash or with unin-| 
telligible dialects. Students should have not only | 
entire liberty of choice, but full opportunity given 
them to choose. A college library which is barred 
and hedged in by provoking restrictions, in which 
the heretical books or journals are all kept out of 
sight, in which the treasures only tantalise as they 
are viewed from a distance, might as well be made| 
up of wooden blocks, varnished and gilned, or be 
kept in closed cases, like the great library of the} 
Vatican. | 

And a third practical need of every university | 
library is convenience for writing and reading, espe-| 
cially if the volumes are not to be taken from the 
room. A library that has no chairs and tables is not 
worth much, even if it can show rare volumes and 
myriads of them. The tables belong properly not to 
the reading-room of light literature or newspapers, 
but to the room where the solid works are gathered 
together, and where men go to learn and study. 
There should be room in every library for those who 
are to use the books as well as for the books them- 
selves. The library should be more inviting in all 
its show and appurtenances than any lecture-room 
or class-room, or society-room ; should be spacious 
and comfortable, and well-arranged, and should make 
the student at ease in his study. To send it off into 
an attic, or to crowd it into a dark basement, or to 
have it opened for an hour or two in the afternoon, 
is simply to nullify all the advantage of its earthly 
accumulation. 

We say nothing here of the great value to a uni- 
versity of a skilled librarian, with competent assist- 
ants. Such a man deserves to rank with the pro- 
fessors, and ought to be their peer in scholarship. 
Some men have a natural aptitude for this duty, and 
are born librarians, as much as others are born poets, 
and others born inventors. A dull librarian, who 
knows nothing about books, and is only a martinet 
in enforcing petty rules, or who scolds and “ fusses”” 
over the loss of a pamphlet, is not a suitable admin- 
istrator in a library which is meant for use more than 








for shows. 


THE TALE OF A PONY. 





NAME of my heroine—simply ‘‘ Rose ;’ 
Surname, tolerable only in prose— 
Habitat, Paris—that is where 

She resided for change of air. 

Aetat XX; complexion fair— 

Rich, good looking, and debonnaire, 
Smarter than Jersey lightning—There ! 
That's her photograph, done with care. 


In Paris, whatever they do besides, 
EVERY LADY IN FULL DRESS RIDES! 
Moire antiques you never meet 
Sweeping the filth of a dirty street ; 
But every woman's claim to fon 
Depends upon 
The team she drives, whether phaeton, 
Landau, or britzka. Hence it’s plain 
That Rose, who was of her toilet vain, 
Should have a team that ought to be 
Equal to any in all Paris / 


Bring forth the horse! The commissaire 
Bowed, and brought Miss Rose a pair 
Leading an equipage rich and rare. 

‘‘Why doth that lovely lady stare?” 

Why? The tail of the off gray mare 

Is bobbed,—by all that’s good and fair ! 
Like the shaving brushes that soldiers wear, 
Scarcely showing as much back-hair 

As Tam O'Shanter's ‘‘ Meg ''—and there 
Lord knows she'd little enough to spare. 
That stare and frown the Frenchman knew, 
He did—as well-bred Frenchmen do: 
Raised his shoulders above his crown, 
Joined his thumbs with his fingers down 
And said, ‘‘ Ah Heaven! ’’—then ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
Delay one minute and all is well !"’ 

He went; returned; by what good chance 
These things are managed so well in France 
I cannot say, but he made the sale, 

And the bob-tailed mare had a flowing tale. 


All that is false in this world below 
Betrays itself in a love of show; 
Indignant Nature hides her lash 
In the purple black of a dyed mustache ; 
The shallowest fop will trip in French, 
The would-be critic will misquote Trench ; 
In short, you're always sure to detect 
A sham in the things folks most affect. 
Bean-pods are noisiest when dry, 
And you always wink with your weakest eye ; 
And that’s the reason the old gray mare 
Forever had her tail in the air 
With flourishes beyond compare,— 

Though every whisk 

Incurred the risk 
Of leaving that sensitive region bare,— 
She did some things that you couldn't but fee 
She wouldn't have done had her tail been real. 


Champs Elyseés. Time, past five; 

There go the carriages—look alive ! 
Everything that man can drive, 

Or his inventive skill contrive— 

Yankee buggy or English ‘‘ chay;"’ 
Dog-cart, droschy, and smart coupé, 

A desobligeante quite bulky, 

(French idea of a Yankee su/hy) ; 

Band in the distance, playing a march, 
Footmen standing stiff as starch ; 

Savans, lorettes, deputies, arch- 

Bishops, and there together range 
Sous-lieutenants and cevt-gardes (strange 
Way these soldier-chaps make change), 
Mixed with black-eyed Polish dames 

With unpronounceable awful names ; 
Laces tremble and ribbons flout, 
Coachmen wrangle and gendarmes shout,— 
Bless us! what is the row about ? 

Ah! here comes Rosey’s new turnout! 
Smart! you bet your life ‘twas that! 

Nifty! (short for magnificat) 

Mulberry panels,—heraldic spread,— 
Ebony wheels picked out with red. 

And two gray mares that were thoroughbred ; 
No wonder that every dandy’s head 

Was turned by the turn-out, and ‘twas said 
That Caskowhisky (friend of the Czar), 

A very good whip (as Russians are) 

Was tied to Rosey's triumphal car, 
Entranced, the reader will understand, 

By ‘‘ ribbons" that graced her head and hand. 


Alas! the hour you think would crown 

Your highest wishes should let you down ! 

Or Fate should turn, by your own mischance, 

Your victor’s car to an ambulance; 

From cloudless Heavens her lightnings glance 

(And these things happen, even in France) ; 

And so Miss Rose, as she trotted by,— 

The cynosure of every eye,— 

Saw to her horrow the off mare shy,— 

Flourish her tail so exceeding high 

That, disregarding the closest tie, 

And without giving a reason why, 

She flung that tail so free and frisky 

Off in the face of Caskowhisky ! 
Excuses, blushes, smiles: in fine, 
End of the pony’s tail, and mine! 





ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


THERE are certain profound and normal elements 
in human nature, which become crystalized in 
poetry or fable, and are thus found, in slightly 
differing shape, scattered through all periods of 
history and all strata of society. Every one has 
heard of Sir Philip Sydney refusing the draught of 


| fair-water in favor of a wounded soldier, and within 


a few days we have heard the story of a dying naval 
commander who, in the midst of his agony, thought 
to send an order fora blanket to a seaman in place 
of the one ‘hastily snatched for his pillow of pain. 
The following extract, from the Courrier du Bas- 
Rhin (through the medium of its American name- 
sake), gives the same theme in a new but very 
|touching shape. It does not greatly concern us to 
|inquire into the historical accuracy of this or of its 
companion anecdotes. The Italians have a proverb, 
Se non é vero é ben trovato, which might be freely 
translated: “If it is not true, it deserves to be.” 
So with the present extract, the beauty and essen- 
tial truth of the sentiment may well close our eyes 
to the investigation of its merely literal verisimili- 
tude. It would be unkind as well as unphilosophic 
to question that such incidents may have happened, 
and, probably, still happen, whether at Metz in the 
year of grace 1870 orno. Neither is its publication 
open to the charge of Franco-mania. Tyros Tyréusve ; 
the feeling involved is humanitarian, not local, and 
will awake a responsive throb. under the blue tunic 
of the Landwehrmann as under the green frock of the 
chasseur d Afrique. But to our story: 

“On the 8th of October the chloroform began to 
give out at Metz. A few local druggists: had tried 
to make it; but the product was not fit for use, and 
the real article was scarce. At the temporary hos- 
pital of the polygon redoubt, where | was on duty, 
we had hardly a litre and a half left. As we did not 
know how long the siege might yet last, it was our 
urgent duty to be sparing with it. On the morning 
after the tight, at Ladonchamps, there was a terrible 
influx of wounded, and we had our hands full. 

‘“A chasseur of the guard is brought into the op- 
erating room, with his hand badly shattered. It is 
found necessary to take off the bone to which the 
little finger is attached—the fifth metacarpal. The 
man comes in on foot, still holding fast his gun, 
which he carries slung over his back. 

“* Well, my good friend, we shall have to have a 
bit of an operation.’ 
| ‘I know it major; that’s what I’m here for.’ 

‘“**Would you like to be made insensible ?’ 

““*Oh, dear, yes. I’ve suffered so much all night 
| that I don’t think I could stand it.’ 
| ‘*Are youwery particular about it ?’ 

‘““* Why, it is very scarce now—that stuff that puts 
| you to sleep?’ 

““* We have scarcely any left.’ 

“The chasseur reflected a moment in silence, then, 
suddenly— 

““*Well, keep it for those who have lost legs or 
arms ; but be quick.’ 

‘‘He put his poor blue cravat, still bloody, in his 
mouth, lay down, and held out his hand. 

| ‘The operation over— 

“« Did it hurt you much ?’ 

«Yes, but what can you do? We poor fellows 

|must help one another.’”’ 


—_ 





| TRAVEL.—The proverb well says there is no rose 
| without a thorn, and it might add that the rose 
| would be less appreciable were there no thorn. Half 
|our pleasure have their zest in the toil through 
| which they are gained. In travel, the little hard- 
|ships and vexations bring the novelties and com- 
|forts into stronger relief and make the voyager’s 
| happiness more real. It is an excellent trait of 

human nature that the traveler can remember with 
|increased vividness the pleasing features of his 
|journey, while he forgets their opposites. Priva- 
|tions and discomforts appeal directly to the body; 
their effect once passed, the physical system courts 
oblivion. Pleasures reach our higher being, which 
experiences, enjoys, and remembers.—From Knox's 
“ Overland through Asta.” 





QUILP, who has been snubbed in coudzsses and 


“read out’”’ of an orthodox congregation, declares 
that our modern society vibrates between license 





—Bret Harte. \and hypocrisy—between can-can and cant-cant. 
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The ideas advanced in this work relative to paper 
money are remarkably clear and sound, and it isa 
matter of surprise to us that such a comprehensive 
view of the science of money, and especially paper 
money, should have been promulgated at that pe- 
riod, when the subject had not a tithe of the interest 
it has now attached to it by its general use at the 
present time. 

It is a duty incumbent upon Mr. Opdyke to revise 


TRUTH. 
WHO e’er had looked upon her peerless face, 
With purgéd soul forsaketh other loves— 
And fame is emptiness, and gold is base, 
And power wins no more, nor pleasure moves. 
She holier is than holy Creed or Church, 
And potent Beauty hath no charm like hers. 
What cleansing passion doth she send to search 
Through all the being of her worshippers ! 
Her gifts, immortal thirst and hunger are, 
And pain divine, and high and higher needs. 





it published at the earliest practical moment. 





Dost think to clasp her? Lo, she calls from far! | 
Tho cans't not choose but follow where she leads. io 
Reet GARDEN HUMORS. 
ee 
HON. GEORGE OPDYKE. 


From Charles De Warner’s * My Summer in a Garden.” 


WE have a cat, a magnificent animal, of the sex 
which votes (but not a pole-cat)—so large and pow- 
erful, that if he were in the army, he would be called 


PROMINENT among the bankers and financial giants 
of the metropolis, stands George Opdyke. Possess- 
ing rare sagacity, intuitive perception, combined with 


he had no fault ; that the one action I had called a 
vice was an heroic exhibition of regard for my inter- 


ests. I bade him go and do likewise continually. 
I now saw how much better instinct is than mere 
unguided reason. Calvin knew. If he were to put 
his opinion into English, instead of his native cata- 
logue, it would have been: ‘“ You need not teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs.” It was only the 
round of Nature. The worms eat a noxious some- 





his work, under the light of the present, and to have, 


thing in the ground. The birds eat the worms. 
| Calvin eats the birds. We eat—no, we do not eat 
|Calvin. There the chain stops. When you ascend 
| the scale of being and come to an animal that is, like 
ourselves, inedible, you have arrived at a result 





where you can rest. Let us respect the cat. He 
| completes an edible chain. 
% * * * * * * * * * * 


I think I have discovered the way to keep the 
peas from the birds. I tried the scare-crow plan in 


deep research, his name is a tower of strength 
among financial men. His influence in the councils 
of the nation, during the dark days of the war, was 
powerfully exercised, and forms an important chap- 


Long Tom. He is a cat of fine disposition, the most! a way which I thought would outwit the shrewdest 
irreproachable morals I ever saw thrown away in a| bird. The brain of the bird is not large ; but it is all 
cat, and a splendid hunter. He spends his nights, | concentrated on one object, and that is the attempt 
not in social dissipation, but in gathering in mice,|to elude the devices of modern civilization which 





ter in the unwritten history of the country. 

Mr. Opdyke was born about the year 1807, at Kings- 
wood, Hunterdon County, N. J. He is a descendant 
as his name indicates, of the time-honored 
Knickerbcckers. An ancestor of his, one 
Gysbert Opdyck, as appears in the colonial 
history of New York, was commissary-general 
under the Dutch government, about the year 
1640. At a later date the family settled in 
New Jersey. 

George Opdyke commenced life as a farmer, 
and, having enjoyed a few winter's schooling, 
at the early age of sixteen assumed the role of 
teacher. Even in the discipline of his schol- 
ars, many of whom were older than himself, 
his able executive abilities were prominently 
indicated. Decisive, prompt, and fearless in 
the discharge of his duties, in this, his first 
public undertaking, he was eminently success- 
ful. A few years later, he commenced trade in 
Cleveland, Ohio, when that now flourishing 
city was considered to be in the far West. 
Not long afterward, we find him in New Or- 
leans engaged in the clothing trade. In 1832 
he transferred his business to this city, where 
he has since remained a prominent and highly 
successful business man. 

His first appearance in the political arena of 
which we have knowledge, was as a delegate 
to the Buffalo Convention, where he served 
on thé committee that framed the Free-soil 
platform. 

In the year 1858, Mr. Opdyke was elected to 
the State Legislature, and took a very promi- 
nent part in opposing the corrupt schemes 
for plundering the city of valuable franchises. 
Three years later he was elected mayor of the 
city of New York. In the discharge of his 
arduous duties during the term of his of- 
fice, he distinguished himself as a man of 
extraordinary executive talent and high ability. 

Our space will not permit us to particularize the | 
many important acts of his administration. We} 
should remark, however, that the suppression of 
the ever-memorable riot was due, in great part, to 
his prompt decision and energetic action, during 
the dark days that intervened between the 13th and 
17th of July, 1863. Those who desire to become 
familiar with the history of New York City during 
the eventful years 1862 and 1863, should not fail to 
read Mr. Opdyke’s “Mayoralty Documents,” pub- 
lished in 1866, by Hurd & Houghton. They form a 
neat volume of nearly 400 pages, and contain mat- 
ter of special interest. 

Mr. Opdyke continued in the dry goods trade until 
the beginning of the year 1867. His knowledge of 
the situation of national affairs led him to the correct 
conclusion that legitimate business, on the average, 
would for aterm be unprofitable, and he therefore 
very wisely retired from an active participation in 
the trade wherein he had accumulated a handsome 
fortune. Having been appointed a delegate to the 
Convention for the Revision of the Constitution of 
the State of New York, he gave the greater portion 
of his time to that important work during the year 

1868. 

As a political economist, Mr. Opdyke deserves to 
stand in the front rank. He published an excellent 
treatise upon the subject of political economy in 
1851. 





rats, flying squirrels, and also birds. 


When he first | injure his chances of food. 


I knew that if I put up 


brought me a bird, I told him that it was wrong, and | a complete stuffed man, the bird would detect the im- 
tried to convince him, while he was eating it, that he| itation at once; the perfection of the thing would 





GEORGE 


OPDYKE., 


was doing wrong; for he is a reasonable cat, and un- 
derstands pretty much everything except the bino- 
mial theorem and the time down the cyclodial ark. 
But with no effect. The killing of birds went on, to 
my great regret and shame. The other day, I went 
to my garden to get a mess of peas. I had seen, the 
day before, that they were just ready to pick. How 
I had lined the ground, planted, hoed, bushed them ! 
The bushes were very fine—seven feet high, and of 
good wood. How | had delighted in the growing, 
the blooming, the podding! What a touching 
thought it was that they had all podded for me. 
When I went to pick them, I found the pods all 
split open, and the peas gone. The dear little birds, 
who are so fond of strawberries, had eaten them all. 
Perhaps there were left as many as I planted: I did 
not count them. I made a rapid estimate of the cost 
of the seed, the interest of the ground, the price of 
labor, the value of the bushes, the anxiety of weeks 
of watchfulness. I looked about me on the face of 
Nature. The wind blew from the south so soft and 
treacherous! A thrush sang in the woods so deceit- 
fully! All Nature seemed fair. But who was to give 
me back my peas? The fowls of the air have peas! 
but what has man? 

I went into the house. I called Calvin. (That is 
the name of our cat, given him on account of his 
gravity, morality,and uprightness. We never famil- 
iarly call him John.) I petted Calvin. I lavished 


show him that it was a trick. People always 
overdo the matter when they attempt decep- 
tion. I therefore hung some loose garments 
of a light color, upon a rake-head, and set them 
upamongthevines. The supposition was, that 
the bird would think there,was a man behind, 
holding up these garments, and would sing, as 
he kept at a distance, ‘“‘ You can’t catch me 
with any such double device.” The bird would 
know, or think he knew, that I would not hang 
up such a scare in the expectation that it would 
pass fora man, and deceive a bird ; and he would 
therefore look for a deeper plot. I expected to 
outwit the bird by a duplicity that was sim- 
plicity itself. I may have overcalculated the 
sagacity and reasoning power of the bird. At 
any rate, I did overcalculate the amount of 
peas I should gather. But my game was only 
half-played. In another part of the garden 
were other peas, growing and blooming. To 
these I took good care not to attract the at- 
tention of the birds by any scarecrow what- 
ever! I left the old scarecrow conspicuously 
flaunting above the old vines; and by this 
means I hope to keep the attention of the 
birds confined to that side of the garden. I 
am convinced that this is the true use of a 
scarecrow—it is a lure and nota warning. If 
you wish to save men from any particular 
evil, set up a tremendous cry of warning 
about some other; and they will all give their 
special efforts to the one to which attention 
is called. 


ilies 
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THE course of events has given to the spirit 
of the age a direction which threatens to turn 
it ever further from ideal art. This art, neg- 

lecting realities, must, with boldness, yet dignity: 
rise above the trammels of daily wants; for art is 
a daughter of freedom and takes her injunctions 
from spiritual necessity, not from material needs. 
But, as we are, the material need predominates, and 
curbs humanity under its tyrannical yoke. Utility 
is the mighty idol of the time, to which all powers 
must be subservient and all talents do homage. In 
its coarser scales, the spiritual value of art has no 
weight, and thus despoiled of all incentive, she takes 
flight from the bustling market-place and change- 
alley of the age. Nay, even the spirit of philosophic 
investigation snatches from the imagination one 
province after another, and the limits of art grow 
ever narrower as science extends her frontiers. 
—Schiller. 
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IT is much easier to think aright without doing 
right than to do right without thinking aright. 
Just thoughts may fail of producing just deeds, but 
just deeds always beget just thoughts. For when 
the heart is pure and straight, there is hardly any- 
thing which can mislead the understanding in mat- 
ters of immediate concernment; but the clearest 
understanding can do little in purifying an impure 
heart, or the strongest in straightening a crooked 
one. Youcan not reason or talk an Augean stable 
into cleanliness. Perfection can, under no combi- 
nation of events, produce imperfection, nor can vir- 








upon him an enthusiastic fondness. I told him that 





tue beget vice. 
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SOWING 1N TEARS. 


MARIE DUCHESNE. 


| grew thick about it, and the little window in the roof! fowls, in the flickering firelight, seemed to dance on 
| scarcely peeped out over the bramble bushes of the the steps of the stairs, while the mad girl sang with 
| plain, now swept by a wind which would have taken | her shrill voice a strange old-fashioned air, and the 


HERE in the twilight valley-land [ sow, 

In the dim twilight sowing, with a prayer 
That the seed fall on good ground, while I go 
Onward, nor wait to see the grain appear. 


the horns off an ox. 
At the same moment Carl descried through the 
gloom the pine branch dangling over the door. 
“Come,” said he, “‘ the inn is not fair to look at— 
it is even a bit uninviting ; but we must not judge 
by the outside.” 
So, without hesitation, he rapped on the door with 
his stick. 
But may I enter? I, who bring no sheaves ! | ‘ Who’sthere? What do you want?” cried a gruff 
‘Twas twilight yonder, and I could not see ! | voice from inside. 
These fields are heavy with their golden grain— “‘ Shelter and food.” 
Let me a gleaner mid the reapers be! “ Ah, ha! very well—very well !”’ 
The door opened suddenly and Carl found himself 


While still before me stretch the barren fields 
Up the steep mountain sides, where now I tread ; 
Far on the good land lies, where breaks the day— 
Where the blind see, the hungry ones are fed. 








| 


THE MALEFACTOR'S VIOLIN. 





tures and gray eyes, clothed in an old sack coat out 
| at elbows, and holding in his hand a hatchet. 

CarL Haritz had spent six years in working at! Behind him ffamed the fire on the hearth, lighting 
thorough-bass ; he had studied Haydn, Gluck, Mo-| up the entry to a shed, the steps of a wooden stair- 
zart, Beethoven, Rossini; he was in the full enjoy-| case, the crumbling walls, and, crouching close to 
ment of robust health, and ofa modest fortune which | the fire, a girl, pale, emaciated, and dressed in a poor 
allowed him to pursue his artistic vocation. In a|gown of brown calico, spotted with white. She 
word, he had all the requisites for composing grand | looked towards the door with a sort of fright—in her 
and beautiful music—except the one little indispen-| black eyes was an indefinable expression of wild 
sable thing—inspiration. | sadness. 

Every day, filled with noble ardor, he would take | 
to his master very long and harmonically very good | ened his grasp of his stick. 
scores—every phrase of which, unfortunately, went} ‘‘ Well—come in—why don’t you?” said the man. 
to the account of Peter, or James, or Christopher. | ‘‘ This isn't weather to keep people out in.” 

Master Albertus, seated in his great arm-chair.| Thinking, then, that it would be ill-judged to look 
smoking his pipe, with his feet on the andirons and| scared, he walked boldly into the shanty and sat 
his elbow on the table, would set to work to strike | down on a stool before the fire-place. 
out his pupil’s original discoveries, one after the “‘Give me your wallet and stick,” said the man. 
other. Carl would cry with vexation, get angry,, This time Master Albertus’ pupil shivered to his 
argue—but the old master would placidly open one| very marrow; but, before he could get over his dis- 
of his innumerable music-books, and with his finger | may, the wallet was unstrapped, the stick leaning in 
on the passage, say : |a corner, and the host quietly seated again in the 

“Look there, my boy!” | chimney-corner. 

Then Carl would hang his head, and despair of the; This circumstance somewhat restored his com- 
future. | posure. 

But one fine morning when he had handed in to| 
Master Albertus, under his own name, a fantasia of| ject to some supper.” 
Baccherini, with scraps from Viotti, the old gentle-| 
man’s composure gave way. | 

“ Carl!’’ cried he, “do you take me for an ass? 
Do you think I don’t notice your wretched steal-| our provisions are out.” 


From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. } 





«A bacon omelet, a jug of wine, and some cheese.’ 


ings? Really this is too bad!” “Outer” 
Then, seeing him in consternation at this address,| “ Yes.” 
“See here,” said he; “I think it is very likely you| “All?” 


are cheated by your own memory, and take your, “Al.” 
reminiscences for invention; but, decidedly, you are| ‘* You've no cheese?” 
getting too fat; you drink too good wine, and, what| “ No.” 


is more, you are too loose in counting your glasses. | «Nor butter?” 


That is what clogs the channels of your intelligence “No.” 
You must get lean!”’ ‘“ No bread ?—no milk ?”’ 
“Lean!” “NOs 


“Yes!—or give up music. It is not science you 
lack, but ideas. The thing is very simple. If you 
passed your life in coating the strings of your violin 


“Why, good heavens! pray, what have you got?’ 
“ Potatoes baked in the ashes.” 


vibrate ?”’ 


sudden illumination of Hafitz. 

“If I have to wear myself to a skeleton,” cried he, | big, dry, dilapidated old fellow, who was coolly pick 
“ T shall shrink from no sacrifice. Since it is matter| ing and smoothing his feathers. 
which clogs my soul, I will grow lean!” 

His features, at this moment, spoke such heroism | have eggs.” 
that Master Albertus was touched; he embraced his| ‘We took them all to market this morning a 
dear pupil and wished him good luck. Bruck.” 

By the next day, Carl Hafitz, with wallet and staff, 
left the hotel of the “‘ Three Pigeons ” and the brew-| to roast!” 
ery of “King Gambrinus” for a long journey. 

He set out for Switzerland. 

Unluckily, by the end of six months, though his| case, crying: 
plumpness was considerably reduced, his inspiration 
was none the better for it. my fowls! Ho,ho,ho! Leave the Lord’s creature 

“Could there be an unluckier fellow than I?” | alive.” 
thought he. ‘Fasting or good living—water, wine, 
beer—nothing can screw up my soul to sublimity|ture’s looks that Hafitz hastily answered : 
pitch. What have I done to-deserve so dismal a| “No; no; we won't kill the fowls. Let us see th 


| face to face with a stout fellow, with square-cut fea- | 


Carl saw all this at a glance, and instinctively tight- | 


“Ah! Well, then, anyhow, put me on a chicken) 


There was something so terrible in the poor crea-| 


| green fagots, sweating with sap in the flame, sim- 
| mered a mournful accompaniment, 

| Hafitz understood that he had got into the den- of 
| Hecker, the wizard; he swallowed two potatoes, and 
| raising the great red water jug, drank long and deep. 
| Then his spirit grew calm again: he noticed that the 
girl had gone, and only the man was left before the 
fire. 

“Herr Wirth,” he resumed, “ show me to bed.” 

The innkeeper, lighting a lamp, went slowly up the 
worm-eaten stairs, raised a heavy trap-door with his 
gray head, and showed Carl to the garret, under the 
thatch. 

“ There’s your bed,” said he, setting the lamp on 
| the floor, “‘ pleasant dreams; and be careful with the 
| light !”’ 

Then he went down again, and Hafitz remained 
alone, crouching before a great straw mattress with 
a big feather bed for a coverlet. 

He had been musing for some moments, wonder- 
ing whether it would be prudent to go to sleepor no, 
for the old fellow’s face was far from reassuring, 
when, thinking over the light gray eyes, the livid 
mouth thick set with wrinkles, the broad, bony fore- 
head, and parchment skin, he suddenly recollected 
that on the Galgenberg (gallows hill) were three 
hanged malefactors, and that one of them curiously 
resembled his host--that he, too, had sunken eyes, 
ragged elbows, and his great toe protruding through 
his shoe rotted by the rain. 

He recollected, too, that the poor wretch, Melchior 
by name, had been a musician, and had been hung 
for knocking on the head with his jug the landlord 
of the “Golden Lamb,” who was dunning him fora 
conventionsthaler. ; 

The poor devil’s music had formerly touched him 
deeply—it was wild and fantastic, and Master Albertus’ 
pupil used to envy the vagabond; but, at this mo- 

ment, seeing in fancy the figure on the gallows, its 


“Herr Wirth,” said he, smiling, “I shouldn't ob-| rags fluttering in the night breeze and the carrion 


crows hovering and crawing about it, he felt a chill 


‘‘What would you have ?” said the other grossly. run over him; and his fear was not diminished when 


he saw, at the back of the shed against the wall, a 


“Hey, hey! You'vean excellent appetite, sir, but fiddle with two withered palm leaves over it. 


He would have been glad to make his escape, but 
at that instant the rude voice of the host reached his 
ears. 

“Put out the lamp, will you?” cried he—‘ go tuo 
bed— I told you to look out for the light !”’ 

At these words Carl shivered with fright, but he 
stretched himself on the great mattress and blew 
out the lamp. 

Everything grew still. 

Now, spite of his resolution not to shut his eyes, 
what with listening to the howling of the wind, the 
| hooting of the owls through the darkness, and the 
scampering of the mice over the rotten floor, towards 


’ 


At that moment Carl noticed in a dark corner, on| one in the morning Hafitz was sound asleep, when a 
with a thick layer of grease, how could they ever|the staircase steps, a whole regiment of fowls—| sob 
white, black and russet—asleep, some with their, a start and his face bathed in cold sweat. 
These words of Master Albertus were a gleam of| heads under their wings, others with their necks 
sunk between their shoulders. There was even one the garret the figure of a man; it was Melchior, the 





sad—grievous—heartrending—waked him with 
He looked, and saw doubled up in the corner of 


-|malefactor! Its black hair hung to its lean waist, 
and its neck and chest was bare. So lean was it, 


“ Why,” said Hafitz, pointing at them, “you must / one might have taken it for the skeleton of an im- 


mense grasshopper; a moonbeam, which found its 
t | way through the little window, lit it up faintly witha 
livid gleam, and long spiders’ webs dangled about it. 
Hafitz, in silence, with staring eyes and wide open 
mouth, gazed at the strange being as one might gaze 


Scarce had he pronounced these words, when the |at Death, standing behind one's bed-curtains, when 
pale girl, with disheveled hair, rushed to the stair-| the fatal hour draws nigh. 


Suddenly the skeleton stretched out its long bony 


“No one shall touch my fowls—no one shall touch | hand and seized the violin from the wall, put it to its 


s| shoulder, and then, aftera moment of silence, began 
| to play. 
In its music there were—why, there were notes as 
funereal as the sound of the earth crumbling on the 
e| coffin of one we have dearly loved—solemn as the 


fate? While a crowd of ignoramuses are producing | potatoes. I goin for potatoes. I shall stick to you.| thunder of waterfalls long drawn out by mountain 


remarkable works, I, with all my science, all my|NowI see my vocation clearly. Here I stay thre 


e | echoes—majestic as Autumn gales through sounding 


work, all my courage—I don’t come to anything !| months—six months—long enough, anyhow, to get | forests; and then again sad—sad as incurable despair. 


Oh, Heavenis not just! No; it is not just!” as lean as a fakir!”’ 


| Then, in the midst of these sobs, would Conit p ‘saing 


meeesvatioresee 





Thus meditating, he was plodding along the road 
from Bruck to Fribourg. Night was falling ; he be- 
gan to lag, and was ready to drop with weariness. 

At this moment he perceived, by the moonlight, 
an old shanty, squatted a little back from the road, 
with steep roof and ramshackle door, shattered win- 


He said this with singular vivacity, and the host | 
cried to the pale girl : 
‘“‘ Geneveva !--Geneveva !—look—the spirit has| 
him—like the other!” | 
The gale outside grew stronger ; the fire flared un-| 
steadily on the hearth, and sent its volumes uf gray-| 





dow-panes, and chimney in ruins. Nettles and briars 


ish smoke in whirling eddies to the ceiling. The! 


—light, dulcet, silvery as the warbling’of a’flight’ of 


| joyous sparrows fluttering over flowering shrubbery. 


It would swell and eddy in graceful waves, with an 
ineffable thrill of careless delight, and then in an in- 
stant take flight, scared off by the waltz, mad, palpi- 
tating, ecstatic; love, joy, despair, all sang, wept, 
streamed forth beneath the vibrating bow. 
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And Carl, despite his inexpressible terror, stretched | 
out his arms and cried: 

“O, great, great, great artist. ©, sublime genius! | 
O, how I pity your sad fate! To be hanged for | 
having killed that beast of an innkeeper, who knew 
not a single note of music! To wander through the 
woods by moonlight—without your body—but-with 
such a talent! O, heavens !——” 

His exclamations were interrupted by the rude | 
voice of the host, crying out: 


' 


“Halloh, up there! Will you be quiet, or won't 


you? Are you ill, or is the house afire!’ 

Heavy steps sounded on the creaking stairs, a 
bright light pierced through the cracks of the door, 
which opencd under a push from the shoulder of the 








innkeeper, and showed him standing in the door- 
way. 

“Ah, Herr Wirth,” cried Hafitz. “Herr Wirth, 
what is goingon here? First I am awaked by heav- 
enly music, which ravishes my soul to spheres above 
—and then it all fades like a dream!” 

The host’s features grew grave and thoughtful. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, musingly, “I might have 
expected it—Melchior has come again to break our 
rest. So he will always keep coming. It is all up 
swith our repose—no use to think of sleeping. Come, 
sedin rade get! up ; come smoke a pipe with me.” 

* Carl Waited for no further invitation—he was only 
too glad to get away. But once down stairs, with his 
elbows on his knees and his face in his hands, he 
remained a long time plunged in an abyss of sad 
meditation. 

The host, for his part, had rekindled the fire, and, 
taking his place again on the rickety chair in the 





chimney-corner, was smoking in silence. 

At last the dawn broke, faint and gray. It looked 
in through the dingy little windows; then the cock 
crowed—the fowls hopped down from step to step. 

‘‘How much do I owe you?” asked Carl, as he 
strapped on his wallet and grasped his stick. 

“You owe us a prayer at the Chapel of St. Blaise's 
Abbey,” said the man with a strange accent. “A 
prayer for the soul of my son Melchior, who was 
hung, and another for his affianced—-crazy Gene 
veva!” 

“ That’s.all ?” 

“ That’s all.” 

“Good-by, then—I won’t forget it.” 

In fact, the first thing Carl did on getting to Fri-| 
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A WATERFALL IN NORWAY.—Marcvus LARSON. 


bourg was to go and offer up a prayer for the poor 
vagabond musician and the girl he loved. After 
that he went to Master Kilian’s, mine host at “The 
Grapes,” spread his music sheet on the table and 
ordered a bottle of rzkevir ; then, heading the page 
“The Malefactor’s Violin,” he composed, at one sit- 
ting, his first really original score. 
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DANTE AT THE RIVER EUNOE.—Dore’s illustration, 
given on our first page, is from.the second canto— 
the Purgatorio—of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 
The artist depicts in his work the peace and repose 
appropriate to the scene. The theme is as follows: 
Dante, having passed the seven circles of Purgatory, 





the awful mystery of Paradise. In the later cir- 


in each of which he has dropped from his forehead | 
one of the seven P’s, each denoting a deadly sin, | 
is ready for the last consecration before entering | 


cles, Statius, the Roman poet of the “ Thebaid,” has 
joined their company, and, on the banks of the 
River of Lethe, in the Earthly Paradise, at the sum- 
mit of the mountain, he is met by Mathilda (figuring, 
historically, the great queen who bequeathed all her 
temporal possessions to the church). This river, 
she tells him, 


‘* Issues trom a fountain safe and certain, 
Which, by the will ot God, as much regains 
As it discharges—open on two sides. 

Upon this side with virtue it descends, 
Which takes away all memory of sin; 

On that, of every good deed done restores it. 
Here Lethe, as upon the other side 

Eunoé, it is called, and worketh not 

If first on either side it be not tasted.” 


Passing this stream with Mathilda, and receiving 
thorough baptism in the crossing, he meets, on the 
other side, the Apocalyptic Procession of the Church 
Triumphant. Prominent in this are four beautiful 
virgins—the cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and three others, represent- 
ing the theologic virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Surrounded by this shining choir is seen the type ofall 
heavenly bliss, yet the embodiment of his life-long 
earthly worship—the pure and radiant Beatrice, with 
whom he holds long and penitent converse. Then the 
whole company moves to the banks of the second 
branch of the sacred river, here called Eunoé, where, 
at Beatrice’s request, Mathilda leads him once more 
to drink of its waves, and, thus consecrated 


‘‘ From the most holy water I returned 
Regenerate, in the manner of new trees 
That are renewed with a new foliage, 

Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.” 
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THE PHANTOM HUNTER. 


From the German. 


THE storm-winds roared through the forest old ; 
The trembling stars shone pale and cold ; 
Grandmother shuddered over the fire, 
At the crashing boughs and the raven’s cries. 
Through the tumult wide 
The forester's child 
Vainly listened, with anxious eyes. 


‘* Grandmother, hearken ! loud and clear 
The father’s hounds and horn I hear— 
He comes, he comes through the night and storm !"’ 
The old crone shook her hoary head : 
‘* Strange hounds give tongue, 
Strange horns are blown ; 
They are not your father’s hounds,”’ she said. 


But still the maiden cried again 
‘* The horn rings clear—I know the strain, 
Nearer—nearer—oh father, come!” 
With quivering lips and gasping breath— 
‘* Who blows that horn 
Ne’er sees the morn 
No daughter hath he on all the earth.” 


But the maiden listened and knew no fear: 
‘‘ Hark, mother! the footsteps come near and near, 
The dry leaves crackle—O joy ! he comes !" 
The grandmother tells her beads in fear. 
‘* No human tread 
Is that,’’ she said— 
‘* So shield us God and our Lady dear.” 


A wondrous light dispelled the gloom, 
And a huntsman stood within the room. 
His hat was plumed from the white owl's wing ; 
His brow was dark, and his eyes gleamed wild. 
Few words he said, 
But their meaning dread 
Froze the blood of the forester’s child. 


‘* He lies in the wood by the hunted well; 
The grass is red where the old man fell. 
He calls his daughter—she hears him not— 
The swift winds hurry away his breath ; 

But One doth see 

His agony 
As he strives alone betwixt Life and Death.” 


He spoke and vanished. In mortal dread 
To the haunted well the maiden fled ; 
There lay in his blood the wounded man, 
And murmured blessings upon his child, 
And cursed the foe 
Who had wrought him woe, 
And tore his wounds in his anguish wild. 


By her father's side the maid sank down ; 
The night-winds over them made their moan ; 
The huntsman leaned on his spear hard by; 
His face gleamed while through the dusky night. 
He raised his eyes 
To the stormy skies 
And the moon in the heavens veiled her light. 
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A DRAMATIC OCTAVE. 


CHARLES CARROLL. 





THE ALDINE. 


\the authorities who record this expressly add that 
these compositions were only a development and 


more coherent shaping of the rude dramatic songs, 
dances, and declamation of far earlier times. Peer- 
ing back into the night of history, with these dim 
but significant lights to guide us, and convinced that 
the dawn of the taste for theatrical representation is 
coeval with civilization itself, one sees, or fancies he 
sees, strange pictures. One can almost fancy the 
young people of the original third generation per- 
forming naif little rustic dialogues and homely, child- 
ish scenes to celebrate the two or three hundredth 
birthday of Grandpapa Adam or Grandmamma Eve. 
We would wager our inkstand that “ the Noahs,” as 
we shall have to call them, got up charades and pri- 
vate theatricals to while away the tedium of their 
long, dull,and rainy voyage. That among the young 
Shems and Hams there was not found some mischiev- 
ous youngster to dimly prefigure the great Barnums 
and Wombwells of our day by starting a side-show 


|in the menagerie line, would be hard to believe, es- 


pecially in view of the uncommonly rich material 
always ready at hand. 

What splendid development the first dramatic be- 
ginnings attained in the best periods of classic cul- 
ture it is hardly necessary to describe at length. In 
those days, the hardy and enterprising colonists who, 
issuing from Greek or Phenician ports, wove a bril- 
liant border of civilization and refinement around 
the whole hem of the Mediterranean, carried with 
them to their new settlements the habits and tastes 
of the cultivated society they had left. As the Puri- 
tan founded a school-house almost at the moment 
when he stepped on shore at Plymouth, and as the 
first shanty roofed over in an Idaho mining village 
is a groggery, so it would seem as if the first, and 
certainly the grandest building in the young Greek 
colony was the theater. Even now, in the sleepy 
little towns of Southern France, or Spain, or Italy, 
the warm sunshine sleeps and the palm or the vine 
droops tenderly above the shattered marbles of many 
a noble art-temple, which tells of the poetic taste 
and creative imagination of the wonderful race who 
founded it twenty-five hundred years ago. And, 
in this connection, we should not forget, what none 
but the professional scholar is apt to remember, that 
the earlier Greek and Latin theatrical representa- 
tions were always given in connection with solemn 
religious festivals—were, in fact, regarded as religious 
ceremonies, and by popular tradition considered as 
taking their origin in the rude ceremonies attending 
the worship of Bacchus or other divinities. The 
management of the theater, so far from being a mat- 
ter of private speculation and profit, was, in Athens, 
a rotatory office and unremunerated. To quote from 
Eschenburg: ‘Great pomp attended the choral ser- 
vice, that it might seem worthy of the auspices of a 
|divinity. The expenses were defrayed by the rich 


A FEw weeks ago there stood, and perhaps still | citizens to whom the tribes (a political division for 
stands, on various fences and dead-walls throughout | voting and other purposes) decreed the honor or 
the city, the flaring advertisement of a new sensa- | assigned the tax. The citizens vied with each other 
tion at the Bowery Theater. This wonderful piece |in the splendor and magnificence with which they 
was called “ Neck and Neck,” and included not only | furnished these theatrical displays, which might 
a thrilling railway adventure with, no doubt, real ' serve to promote their private political interests 





cars, locomotive and the rest, but also an execution 
on the stage, which the placard forced upon the un- 
willing imagination of the passers-by, with its coarse 
but vivid wood-cut of drop and scaffold. 

On the same day when we first noticed this prec- 
ious announcement, the morning papers contained 
the advertisement of a “ Dramatic Representation 
of Scenes from Biblical History,’ to be given in, we 
forget that well-known church or vestry, for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school fund, or foreign mis- 
sions, or some equally laudable charity. 

“Extremes meet,” saystheoldsaw. It might be dif- 
ficult to find two classes of society more completely 
polar in their wide distinction than the rampant 
roughs who yelled in tipsy delight over the Bowery 
feast of horrors, and the tender mothers and gold- 
spectacled doctors of divinity who directed the proper 
and dignified rehearsal at the vestry in ——th street. 
Yet here we have them united for once byacommon 
bond of sentiment, blended, like the upper and lower 
notes of an octave, in one harmonious chord by that 
ineradicable human impulse—the dramatic instinct. 

How wide-spread and profound this sentiment is, 
the historically instructed reader will hardly need to 
be reminded. Among the more cultivated ancient 
nations we find the origin of the drama far—far back 
in almost traditional antiquity. It is possible to as- 
sign the Greek or Roman authors who first wrote 





under the name of generosity and patronage.” 

In later Roman days, the favorite device of rich 
land ambitious demagogues was to dazzle the popu- 
lar imagination and captivate the popular suffrage 
by displays, either in connection with the drama or 
purely scenic, of fabulous cost and splendor, in 
which dress, decoration, and, particularly, processions 
of rare and curious animals, played an essential part. 
The wealthy Roman politician did not, like his 
English descendant, treat his constituents to beer 
and soup tickets, or, like the American, to unlimited 
whiskey and positions on the police force. He got 
them together in a theater and turned on a proces- 
sion of some hundreds, or even thousands, of gor- 
geous Eastern slaves, with the same number of 
camels, tigers,and elephants. Not that the eatables 
were omitted either, as we know by the proverbial 
cry of panem et circenses of the corrupt and declining 
Roman empire. 

The tendencies of our primeval ancestors have 
come down, by a natural Jaw of inheritance, to our- 
selves. To pass over with a mere hint the miracle- 
plays of medizval monks and clerks, and the 
masques and pastorals at the courts of Elizabeth, 


no taste so general or so deeply rooted as that 
for the stage. The instinct is there, firm planted 
in human nature, from which no education, no 





or Francis, or Catherine, we find in our own day} 



















































































legislation, will get it out—the disposition to 
act, in some form or other—to represent with 


voice, and feature, and gesture, emotions felt or 
imagined ; and the still more general tendency to 
take the passive part of spectator, and enjoy the imi- 
tation. The taste crops out in earliest childhood. 
Every six-year old babe “plays at being’’ some- 
thing, and “ Now let’s make believe you’re the 
mother, and I'll be the cook!” with the iike in- 
fantile prattle, is among the stock phrases of every 
nursery. 

As the child grows man, his ideas expand with his 
stature. The hobbledehoy is only too well pleased to 
take a walking, or even a silent part in the tableaux 
or charades of his elder sisters; and rare indeed is 
the youth of twenty-five who has not been, at 
some time or other, bitten with the mania for pri- 
vate theatricals. But, whether active in such mat- 
ters or not, few intelligent people escape the fasci- 
nation of the drama as interpreted by others. Grave 
elders may frown—revival parsons may thunder, 
minatory and sulphureous—but the old Adam will 
not down, and every “museum,”’ “ parlor entertain- 
ment, “character delineation,” or other transparent 
dodge with which our rural population try to calm 
their own scruples and evade ecclesiastical thunders 

—-shows how vain is the attempt to wink it out of 
sight. Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. 
Sharp-tined and many-pronged as is the evangeiical 
pitchfork with which we would drive out nature, she 
is sharper still, and slips back again by some hole or 
cranny before we know it. * 

Nowhere is the inspiriting influence of those bene- 
ficent muses. Melpomene and Thalia, so gladly re- 
cognized as in the case of men weary from mental 
labor or suffering under protracted ennui, con- 
finement, or anxiety. Weall know how Charles Lamb 
and Hazlitt enjoyed the theater ; and the clever au- 
thor of the “ Diary of a Physician”’ spoke the feeling 
of every professional man when he said that, with 
the growing duties of his medical life, the only re- 
creation he could not spare was the opera and the 
drama. Nothing so cheers the spirits of companies 
of men under trying discipline, danger, or privation. 
Dr. Kane, ice-bound and nearly starved in his stifling 
little cabin, found, like his Arctic predecessors before 
him, nothing so effective as theatricals to cheer the 
gloom and lighten the horrors of the long polar 
night. At lonely sea-side depots and on weary 
blockading expeditions, in hospital wards, in the 
mire of Crimean trenches, or under the blazing sun 
of Indian cantonments, the kindly goddesses have 
shown their power. Faint hearts have grown firm 
again, mutinous obstinacy has melted away, and dull 
eyes brightened with hope and spirit under the 
magic wand of the enchantress, Art. 

But it was not our intention, at least here and now, 
to go into elaborate eulogy or defense of dramatic 
representation. Believing it, as we do, one of the 
most subtle, yet all-pervading and powerful ele- 
ments in the intellectual and artistic--even in the 
social life of the people—we shall have ample and 
frequent occasion to return to the theme. For the 
present let it be sufficient to have drawn attention 
to the odd coincidence, the dramatic octave, alluded 
to at the beginning of our article, with the evident 
lesson it brings. Nor, in quitting the subject, let us 
fail to nctice that one note of the full chord is want- 
ing, or vibrates, at best, but feebly. The better, or 
rather the best classes of society, the really most 
highly educated men and women, who, in France, 
Germany or Italy would be the ones to support the 
tone, if they did not make the fortunes, ofa first-class 
theater—in America visit the theater rarely if at all— 
many kept away doubtless by religious scruples, but 
still more, probably, by the absolute lack of thorough 
training, good taste, and lofty purpose, so glaringly 
evident both in acting and management, in nine 
cases out of ten, in our cities. The religious ascetic, 
thinking of the souls thus turned aside from the dan- 
gerous and downward path, will lift his eyes in 
thankfulness; the manager, remembering how lit- 
tle his receipts depend on what is conventionally 
called “society,” will greet the statement with a 
poco-curante shrug ; but the philosopher, remember- 
ing what the stage has been, and considering what it 
might be and should be in the highest development 
ot national and individual taste and character, will 
rather sigh regretfully. 

A more extended discussion of the cause and 
varied aspects of the evil—if evil it be—as well as 
of possible means for its cure, may appropriately 
| find place on some future occasion. 
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THE ALDINE. 


























OUR BOOK TABLE. 


COLONEL THOMAS W. KNox has been everywhere, or little 
short of it. In his last expedition, especially, wearied with the 
uneventful comfort and safety of civilized traveling, he has tried the 
pungent delights of barbarism. In the course of a long journey 
from Alaska, through the regions of the Amoor, Siberia and Rus- 
sia, he has supped full of adventure, slept in Koriak yourts and been 
tipped over by Kamschatkadale dog-teams, flirted over the evening 
‘*samovar "’ at Irkutsk tea-parties, ‘‘ made eyes’ at Chinese beauties 
in the towns of the Amoor, chaffered with caftaned Jews at Nijni 
Novgorod, and rubbed noses with the Moujiks of Moscow. In 
short, he has visited all the inaccessible places, eaten all the in- 
edible things; and strangled himself with all the unpronounceable 
names in the regions of Northern Europe and Asia. In all and 





through all, he is the same indefatigable, undaunted, good-hu 
mored, droll, observant Yankee, 
carrying his rifle in one hand and 
his ink-horn in the other, an 
amusing and very edifying mix- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe and the 
correspondent of Printing House 
Square. In his book, written, 
as it was, for publication in the 
monthly magazines, we can hard- 
ly expect to find a connected or 
exhaustive essay on any one point 
—commerce, manufactures, social 
ethics, statistics, or what not—of 
the immense variety of races and 
countries which the author has so 
debonairly passed through. But 
as frozen correspondence, to bor- 
row a hint from the author who 
calls architecture frozen music, it 
is very good to take; though, like 
many such light dishes, it is not 
best to consume too much of*it at 
once. The best way is to portion 
it off, as it was originally written, 
by salad dishes containing each 
about the right amount for a 
magazine article. The work is 
neatly printed by the American 
Publishing Company of Hartford, 
and the illustrations, though 
hasty, are plentiful, and have a 
certain quaint humor and spice 
of their own, like the sketchier 
portions of the text. 

How is it possible to say any- 
thing new about Bret Harte, 
whose poems have been issued 
in exquisite form by Fields & Os- 
good? The youthful Titan of 
the West has stepped, at one 
stride, into the highest place in 
the popular favor, and uncounted 
thousands now hang on his words 
as erst on those of the wizard of 
Gad's Hill, anxiously waiting for 
the magic pen-stroke which shall 
touch their hearts and tickle their 
diaphragms in the same instant. 
In one regard we are tempted 
to rank him even higher than 
Dickens. As the great novelist 
grew older, nay, in his earlier 
works—his best characters were 
still open to the charge of a cer- 
tain comic idealism—they were, 
so to speak, over-individualized. 
Like the man who spoke blank 
verse in the bosom of his family, 
we find it hard to believe that 
his wonderfully life-like creations 
never unbent; that they always 
played on the same stop; that 
Sam was as facetious, Mrs. Nick- 
elby as silly, Mr. Dombey as 
starched, or Pegotty as effusive 
at all hours of the day or year 
as on the exceptional occasions 
of which we are cognizant. But 
Bret Harte’s creations give us no 
such uneasiness. Slight and . 
sketchy as they are, they show the vigor and truth of the creative | 
intellect in every line; they are at once imaginative and pre-Raph- | 
aelite. From all Californian sources we hear praises of his accu- | 
racy in dialect and manners; and, as to the natural truth of his pic- 
tures, each heart will speak for itself. It would be an error to sup- | 
pose his poetry, judging from the few bits which have obtained | 
currency in the daily papers, to be exclusively comic. The ‘‘ Re- 
‘lieving Guard"’ and ‘‘ How are you, Sanitary?" are noble bits of 
pathos—whole sermons in a single heart-throb—and the wonderful | 
ballad of ‘‘ Cicely,"’ though sometimes passed over in silence by 
an over-squeamish taste, has often moved entire companies to 
tears, when enforced by the voice and manner of the parlor 
reader. 

May the western prairie always send us such wild flowers—as | 
fresh, as characteristic, and as sweet of savor as this charming lit- | 
tle volume. 

Bayard Taylor gives us again, through the wonderworking hands 
of Fields, Osgood & Co., which have sent us so many good things 
in past years, the first instalment of his great labor of love—the 
translation of the first part of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust."’ In the presence of 
so many versions of this great work, in prose and verse, the reader's 
first thought is one of surprised enquiry as to the author's reason 
for doing over again what so seemed so well done before. It has 





been our habit personally to pin our faith on the excellent work of 


Mr. Brooks, and we had thought the question settled and the 

book—metaphorically—closed. Mr. Taylor re-opens both, claim- 

ing that there is still room for a rendering into English of the great 

German masterpiece which shall, in spirit and accuracy, excel the 

work we have mentioned; and, in so doing, virtually forces the | 
critic to decide in the great cause—the honorable rivalry of Brooks | 
vs. Taylor. Such a case is not to be lightly summed up. The 

hasty glance we have been able to give to it inclines us to favor , 
the appellant ; a reading of the first few scenes seems to indicate 

that Mr. Taylor has made out his case, and has, in fact, produced 

a notably better translation than his reverend predecessor ; but, 

desiring to give to the ‘whole subject more minute examination on 

another occasion, in our editorial columns, we can only beg to 

reserve our judgment, and pass on. In externals we can only say 
that the massive, richly bound and printed octavo is perhaps the 
vandsomest new book we have seen this year. 


silhouette illustrations ot different poetical works by Konewka. 

These charming little shadow pictures are an extension and 
modern application of the silhouette portraits which are still so 
often seen in old-fashioned parlors or cabinets, quaint in wig, top- 
knot, queue, or mob-cab, the work of some ingenious itinerant artist 
with his scissors and smoked paper. Paul Konewkahas tound the 
art of giving to these unsubstantial shadows spirit and reality, with 
acertain airy grace which could hardly be expected from the nature 
of the treatment. They illustrate vividly the power of suggestion 
and the éssential nature of absolute form in pictorial representation. 
The distinctive character of the figure is indicated at a stroke in the 
sharp, clear cut outlines of the silhouette; nothing else is supplied, 
and the imagination, that potent painter, is left to fill up the details 
at its own sweet will. Probably the very liberty thus given, with 
the pleasant mental excitement which accompanies any act ofcrea- 
tive energy, however slight, will account for the curious fascination 
exercised by these amusing and 
graceful trifles. As compared 
with outline drawing they have 
the overwhelming advantage of 
body, solidity, comprehensibility. 
The eye takes in the whole char- 
acter of the figure at a glance, 
instead of having to pick it out 
painfully and hesitatingly in the 
less palpable lines of the graver. 

The Faust illustrations which 
form the holiday book for 1871, 
are an excellent supplement to the 
‘* Midsummer Night's Dream”"’ ot 
last year. Notice how capitally 
the shadow outlines seem to give 
the whole fullness and richness 
of Faust's courtly figure and dress 
in the meeting scene, the stam- 
mering awkwardness of Wagner's 
entry to the study, and the sar- 
castic malice of Mephistopheles’ 
expression in the famous ‘Flea 
Song.”” In the kindly welcome 
we extend these pretty holiday 
souvenirs we can cheerfully bid 
them ‘‘come like shadows,” but 
not, completing the quotation, 
‘* so depart.” 
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IN our art column, last month, 
we had occasion to allude to the 
lack of facilities for general and 
popular art culture in America, 
especially for the young. Promi- 
nent among the sources which 
aid to make good this deficiency, 
for all ages and classes, are the 
galleries of our most thriving pic- 
ture dealers, which with us must 
take the place, for the nonce, of 
the great national and public col- 
lections yetto be. Limited as are 
these o:casions for art study, 
their value can hardly be over-es- 
timated. They illustrate, in an 
impressive manner, the benificent 
and diffusive power of the kindly 
Muses. Commerce, in a general 
way, is selfish ; whoso pays noth- 
ing, takes nothing; and it will be 
long before the impecunious 
gazer gains warmth or nourish- 
ment by congealing his nose 
against the flinty window panes of 
Stewart or Maillard. But the 
dealer who caters to our taste for 
the beautiful, in the honest pursuit 
of his legitimate gains spreads, 
wittingly or unwittingly, a feast 
which is free to all, and where we 
who look, but buy not, may still 











And speaking of that ripe scholar and delicate, humorous writer, 
Charles Brooks, brings us to one of his Christmas books. Every 


traveler in Germany knows the Munchener Bilderbogen, those | 


delightful two-pence worth's of cachinnation—the illustrated broad 
sheets sold for a groschen in every print-shop, with the quaintest of 
wood-cuts and explanatory text redolent of solemn fun. Many a 
time, as we stood gazing into a Dresden or Berlin shop window, 
have we laughed over their quizzicalities; for instance the melan- 
choly fate of the two naughty boys who rolled Diogenes over in 
his cask, but, getting hitched on the revolving machine, were 
incontinently rolled out into jujube—like ribbons of boy, many 
yards in length. This pleasant and moral story was the warning 
and the delight of our household for good part of a winter. Fur- 
ther pursuing this edifying train of thought, Mr. Brooks has got 
hold cf other two naughty boys, and followed them with text and 
illustration, through various hair-breadth escapes, till their reduc- 


tion to small pieces in a grinding mill and final absorption by the | 
fowls whom they had tormented at the outset. Looking at the pic- | 
tures of the enterprising youths, as they rise in doughy obstruction | 


from the baker's trough where they have tumbled, on one of their 
raids, we defy the sourest anchorite to avoida relaxing grin, through 


all his sense of the beautiful moral lesson involved in their eventual | 


pulverization and assimilation. 
The same publishers, Messrs. Roberts Bros., send us a series of 





say, with an allowable inversion 
of Shakespeare, that we take 
from him 


** That which not zmpaireth him, 
And leaves us rich indeed.” 


The pale shop-girl and tired clerk who linger on their home- 
ward walk up Broadway to drink in a little refreshment for the 
fainting sense of beauty—one brief, delicious glimpse into the ideal 
world—from the Alpine snow-peaks or Italian sunsets which gleam 
or glow in the hospitable windows of Schaus or Snedecar, harm 
the proprietor not a doit. They have stolen no good thing which 
others would have paid for. They have merely carried off a way- 
side blessing—one purifying and elevating influence the more—per- 
haps the only one through all the carking care and labor of the 
day or week; and the good Samaritan who owns the shop is only 
the gainer by the publicity given to his delightful wares. Acting 
on this principle, several of these gentlemen have partitioned off, 
at the back of their salesrooms, pleasant little snuggeries, where 
the best and freshest of their stock is always on view, and where 
any decent and well behaved passer-by can find admittance. 
Whether the motives for this arrangement are selfish or unselfish 
is no affair ot ours, nor need we, so far as our present purpose is 
concerned, know or care anything about the general character and 
relations of these establishments—towards the artists who fur- 
nish the goods or the public who buy them. They may be 
honest or dishonest, liberal and unprejudiced, or narrow-minded 
and close-fisted with those whom they meet in business relations. 
Our concern with them is simply as they furnish, gratis, a chance 
for zesthetic development which a large portion of the public could 
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, lady, spanish in cast ot features, and richly dressed in satin 











hardly enjoy in any other way, and which it is the public interest 
not to abuse—and so lose—by vulgar crowding and rudeness, or 
idle and impertinent lounging. Whatever stress we may choose to 
lay on the advantage of publicity to any dealer in art-wares or 
others, still, when visiting such collection, we are, for the time, the 
guests of the proprietor—giving little or nothing—taking much,— 
and, as guests, are bound to even exceptional delicacy and cour- 
tesy. 

Prominent among the establishments which form the theme of 
our article are the four galleries of Messrs. Schaus, Snedecor, 
Knédler, and Bogardus. In pursuance of our plan of calling 
attention to everything which tends to popularize art-influences, in 
a good sense, we propose, from time to time, to make careful men- 
tion of the pictures on view at these pleasant resorts. We disclaim 
utterly, in this matter, any tendency to vulgar pufery, but are 
heartily anxious that the general public—whatever be the length of 
their purses—shall know where really good things are to be found, 
and by no means disturbed if, by the notoriety we may help to give 
them, the enterprising gentlemen whose labor and taste procure us 
so much emjoyment, should reap the harvest they fairly deserve. 

First in order from our sanctum, as we move up Broadway, lies 
the gallery of Mr. Schaus. This collection is less noted for Amer- 
can work than for a certain excellent school of modern German 
landscapes and genre. There are at present on the walls three | 
very good cabinet bits, illustrating as many different shades of 
what we may call the miniature school. This line in art has, from 
the time of Denner and Adrian Van der Werff downward, been a 
favorite one with those, whether artists or connoisseurs, who prize 
brilliancy of coloring, and delicacy and minuteness of execution, 





career. 


| are no dark places in it to be ignored. It is the pleasant story of a 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


IT is fitting that the memorial of the beautiful face of Christine 
Nilsson, presented in the present number of our journal, should be 
accompanied by some memorial also of her brief but brilliant 


The story is neither long nor dull. It is moreover a pleasant one 
to tell, because it can be related without reservations. There 


good and high-minded girl, noble in her aims, laborious in her 
vocation, mindful in the midst of her triumphs of her former lowly 
estate, cherishing the love of her fatherland and of kith and kin who 
remain there, lifting them up with her in her rise to fortune, not 
ostentatious nor vain though overwhelmed with flattery, pure in 
life and gentle in manners, grateful to those who have befriended 





her, and an honor to her art. 

To look at those noble features is to doubt the theories of the 
believers in pedigree. This surely is the face of a patrician. The 
‘* daughter of a hundred earls "’ could have no more queenly bear- 
ing. And yet this is but the seventh child of a poor hard-handed 


| peasant and his wife who lived in a little cottage in the province of 
| Smoland in the south of Sweden. They tilled the reluctant earth 


, ss} 
for their scanty sustenance, and were glad enough to add to their | 


slender purse the few coins that the little Christine could bring | 
home from the fairs where she went with her elder brother to sing | 
simple Swedish folk-song, scraping an accompaniment for — | 
on her little violin. Farmer Nilsson and his good wife looked with | 
anxiety, doubtless, at the increasing brood of children, and worked } 
and spun to clothe them all. The wardrobe descended, it is said, | 


to the study of her art. See how firm the lines of the mouth are. 
They tell of indomitable pluck and a disposition that sets itself 
sturdily to the overcoming of difficulties. 

Wartel, doubtless, put her utmost courage to the proof. Months 
were given to perfecting of a single scale; months to the method 
of taking and holding the breath ; months to the practice of the art 
of prolonging and diminishing of atone. Three years were thus 
given up to the severest discipline, and to the study not only of 
the art of vocalization, but of declamation, style and dramatic 
effect. At the end of these years of labor, Wartel told his friend 
Carvalho, the Manager of the Lyrique, that he had a new prima- 
donna for him. What Wartel said Carvalho was ready to believe. 
An engagement was accordingly offered, and on the 27th of 
October, 1864, Mdlle. Nilsson, then just eighteen, made her debut 
in Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata."" Her success was an unqualified one, and 
after a few years she was translated to the Grand Opera at Paris 
the highest reach of a singer's ambition. ‘There she appeared in 
‘‘ Hamlet " a lyrical travesty, by Ambroise Thomas, upon Shake- 
speare’s play—a dull opera, having some vitality in the fourth act, 
and saved from the oblivion that has swept over the rest of this 
author's works by the excellent singing and acting of Mdlle. Nils- 
son. In 1868 the subject of our sketch returned to London, and 
there won fresh honors in a new field—that of oratorio. The Han- 
del commemorative festival was given in June of that year, and all 
the English artists of consideration were engaged in it. Our own 
Kellogg was there also as one of the performers. The first honors 
were awarded to Mdlle. Nilsson by the general consent. Sheat 
once took rank as an oratorio singer of the first merit, and there 
were those who did not hesitate to prophesy that in this direction 


above sentiment and imagination. Not that the idea is entirely | from child to child, and doubtless was well worn and well patched | she could eventually occupy the very first place, and hold the 


excluded—men like Frére and Knaus show on the contrary ° 
—but the thought is apt to be quaint, humorous, or, at the 
most pathetic; while breadth of effect and large ideality 
are difficult, if not out of the question. The first of these 
pictures, a p/assan, is a fair companion to the charming lit- 
tle gem. ‘‘ Négligé,"” at the Hebrew Fair Gallery. It is 
simply a sitting female figure, richly dressed and holding a 
feather fan ; an occasion for skill in manipulation and in the 
management of light and accessories. The flesh and dra- 
peries are modeled and worked up with amazing pains, and 
the quality of the zmpasto is singularly clear and solid at 
once; but, in vigor of treatment, it is inferior to the second 
of the triad—a girl reading at a book-case, by Chavet. 
Here the handling is far freer and broader than in the 
former case. The artist's touch is crisp and firm; his exe- 
cution is far more vigorous and less painfully minute than 
in most works of this class. Nothing but the fact that it is 
a small picture, of one figure, and dealing with a genre sub- 
ject, recalls the school of Meissonier at all. Drawing and 
light are well managed, and advantage is taken of the bind- 
ings of the books on the shelves, the lady’s-dress, and the 
neighboring furniture, to work up the whole color to a tone 
at once rich, warm and brilliant. The third piece, by 
Beranger, a lady painting flowers, is bright in color, but a 
little hard; it lacks mellowness of tone, and the opaque 
smoothness of stuffs, and flesh-tints somewhat recalls the 
porcelain of Van der Werff. 

Farther on hangs a Youlmouche, a reclining figure of a 


and furs. The picture is simply treated, and well, though 
not exceptionally well painted; but there is a dark and 
angry devil in the gleam of the lady’s black eyes, and a 
flush in the swarthy features, which gives the picture a 
thought and lifts it out of the range of mere genre. 

The Belgian painter Robie furnishes three clever bits of 
still-life—a group of crystal beakers and chased tankards, 
and two flower pieces—strongly and simply painted to the 
close examination, but very brilliant and realistically illusive 
at a distance. 

Zamacois has a striking aquarelle, ‘‘ The Court Jester,”’ 
in which the sly malice, and mocking, half-sullen, half- 
saucy, forwardness of that unfortunate class is admirably 
rendered. 

We have been more minute in commenting on the genre } 
department of this excellent collection, as this has always been one 
of its prominent features, but the higher departments are well 
represented. The landscapist Mecklenburg has a view of Venice, 
which, in contrast to the over-brilliancy of Ziem and his school, is 
singularly fresh, simple, and unpretending. The artist has had the 
courage to take the well-worn subject—‘‘ The Ducal Palace from 
the Lagoon ""—and paint it on a day, and with an effect of light 
like any average day and light, without straining after any Byronic 
and impossible effect of dazzling amber and crimson. The effect 
of space, and fresh, dewy morning atmosphere and clouds, is very 
real and natural. The fault of the picture is a certain monotony 
and lack of warmth and relief in the rearground, with its groups of 
dusky fishing-boats. 

Any lack of brilliancy in this work will be fully made up by Th. 
Frerér's two little oriental sketches—simple and rather hard in man- 
ner, but glowing with all the fervor of eastern skies, two rich, harmo- 
nious chords of color. Koekoek’s landscape, much admired by the 
general public, though rich in tone and very elaborate in manipu- 
lation seems, to our thinking, a little trite in conception and 
crowded in composition. But we have lingered long enough in 
Mr. Schaus’ pleasant art-nook, and must (in later numbers) con- 
tinue our walk up Broadway. 

It is a matter of great regret that the mechanism of our magazine 
renders it impossible, in this number, to give a full description of 
Mr. Derby's admirable gallery of Belgian and French Pictures, 
which opens at the Academy just as we are going to press. This, 
too, must be reserved for later mention. 

LEROUx's statue, ‘‘Somnolence,” the subject of our cut, first 
appeared in plaster at the Paris Salon of 1867. In 1870 it re-ap- 
peared in marble and was highly praised ; though the critics were 
inclined to animadvert on a certain over-fineness of manipulation 
and excessive polish of surface. The sleepy languor of the atti- 
tude tells its own story, and the whole figure is an excellent speci- 

men of the graceful—if slightly voluptuous—tendency of the better 
modern French sculpture. 








CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


before it came to the blue-eyed little maid who was the youngest. 
They little dreamed what fairy had taken the fortunes of their pretty 
Cinderella in charge, and how quickly the pumpkin would be 
changed for her into a coach and six, the copper coins into golden 
sovereigns, and the glass beads into sparkling diamonds. 

Her great blue eyes and innocent artless face, and pretty voice 
made many friends for her, and one of these induced the Baroness 
of Lenhusen, who had herself been a singer of much renown, to 
receive Christine into her family, and give her instruction. She was 
then thirteen years of age, and was before long sent to Stockholm 
for further and more exact instruction under Franz Berwald. But 
even Stockholm did not offer sufficient advantages for the increasing 
talent of the young singer, and it was decided she should go at 
once to the great musical capital of the world and receive the best 
instruction that could be given. This was in 1861—at the time 
when we on this side of the water were thinking of no other music 
than that of the heavy artillery that was being planted by Beaure- 
gard and his friends about Fort Sumpter. 

At this time there lived in Paris, one Wartel, a famous man, a 
trainer of prima-donnas, a teacher of great knowledge and discre- 
tion, and of curious and exact methods of instruction. He is still 
there, though most likely shoveling dirt at the fortifications or 
mounting guard on the ramparts, instead of teaching voulades. 
The times have changed. In 1861 he listened to Nilsson, and we 
to the cannon, and now he listens to the cannon and we to Nilsson. 

To him then Christine was sent, and he commenced her training, 
by the slowest and most elaborate methods. We have heard them 
described by those who knew Wartel, and who had been under his 
instruction, but as they would be interesting only to musicians we 
will not enter into technical details—suffice it to say, that the diffi- 
culties of her most difficult art were conquered, as it were, inch by 
inch. There is no royal road by which one can come to be crown- 
eda ‘‘ Queen of Song.’’ Unlike poets, prima-donnas are made—not 
born. The honors of the profession belong only to those who devote 
themselves to it with the most determined patience, unflinching 
industry, and toilsome labors—and these the young Swede brought 








position vacated by her great sister Swede, Jenny Lind. In 
1869 Mdlle. Nilsson gave concerts in London and in other 
cities, and confirmed the extremely favorable opinion that 
the English public had formed of her. 

In the Fall of 1870 she came to this country and her 
career here has been a series of unquestionable triumphs. 
And yet we have heard her to the worst possible advantage. 
To the true lover of music a concert is the most satisfactory 
form of entertainment. What would be thought of a dra- 
matic performance in which one actor should read a passage 
from Shakespeare, another an extract from Sheridan, a 
third a soliloquy from Byron or Boucicault. Every one 
would pronounce it a disjointed, irrational and dull affair- 
But it is much the same thing when a Handle aria, a Verdi 
cavatina, and a negro minstrel ballad are jumbled together 
in a programme. Mdlle. Nilsson has so far been heard only 
in this fragmentary way, except in one instance, and then 
she sang in Handel's ‘‘ Messiah"’ with the Mendelssohn 
Union for chorus. That she has succeeded in impressing 
her powers upon the public in spite of the untavorable cir- 
cumstances under which they have been displayed is a proot 
of their extent and resource. We wait with impatience for 
the time to come when she will appear in opera, and not 
only fully display her vocal abilities, but also find scope for 
that great dramatic talent of which she is the undoubted 
possessor. The two hundred dead-head stockholders of 
the Academy who absorb the best seats and pay nothing, 
seem to be at present the special obstacle to its consum- 
mation. 

Our notice would not be complete without some comment 
on Mdlle. Nilsson’s voice, and method so far as she has re- 
vealed them to us in the concert-room, And first as to the 
yoice. Its most noticeable quality is its great purity. There 
are voices that sparkle like a diamond, others that glow like 
the ruby and have latent fires in them, others that are pale, 
delicate, and fine as an opal; but Nilsson’s is white and 
transparent as the clearest crystal. To hear her sing a com- 
mon scale would be a sufficient pleasure. It is nota great 
voice—not great we mean in the sense of largeness and 
power, but by its purity it carries far and fills easily any 
hall or opera house that we have in this country. As a 
general rule it is not so much a question how much voice 
a singer has as how she uses it, and in the case of Mdlle. 
Nilsson, Wartel, as we have already suggested, has taken 
good care that she shall use hers to good account. Some critics 
have found fault with Nilsson’s phrasing, but it may well be 
doubted whether the graduate of so severe and strict a school of 
vocalism is not herself a better judge of the proper method of 
phrasing then those critics who, themselves unable to sing a note, 
so calmly sit in judgment. 

Itis said that Mdlle. Nilsson, in one of her arias, sings firmly and 
strongly acadenza extending over three full octaves. This tells the 
story of the variety and extent of her voice. ‘There are few living 
singers can do as much. 

There is little need to describe the person of the fairSwede. The 
portrait given does that in its own effective way. It fails to give 
the beauty of the bright blue eye or the fascination of the smile. 
Her manner with her audience is free, self-possessed and cordial. 
She takes them into her confidence, and sings as though the song 
were addressed to each individual listener. Her nature, it is said, 
is cold. Certainly it has none of the southern fire, but her dramatic 
art is consummate, and what she does not actually feel she simu- 
lates wonderfully. Though she be cold in certain ways, her char- 
acteristics are mainly noble and generous. In her recent concert- 
tour, she has turned often from her path to go many miles in 
search of some little Swedish settlement, the church of which, 
perhaps, needed a helping hand. When she left the settlement the 
church treasury would be found overflowing. The old and young 
would gather about their fair countrywoman before she left, and, 
joining their voices with hers, would sing some sweet old Delecar- 
lian song, and when she left there would be many dim eyes. Cold 
she may be—cautious, determined, even inflexible—but true to her 
friends, just to all men, virtuous and capable of every self-devotion. 
The man who is fortunate enough to persuade the prima-donna to 
forget her coldness will find that he has won not only a great vo- 
calist, but, what is of far more consequence, a noble and true- 
hearted woman. 


~~ 
> 





EVEN in wretchedest hands is truth still strong and efficient. 
Know that in beauty alone vessel and contents are one. 
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Tur New Erte SLEEPING CoACH.—The! 


> a J. 
ere er, ea coach is warmed by Baker's patent hot water 





THE gray sea andthe long black land, 
And the yellow half-moon large and low, 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand, 


of an accident, the fire will not be communicated 
to the surrounding wood. Fifty persons can be 
accommodated in each car. The Erie and Atlan- 
tic Sleeping Coach Company have planted thirty 
eight thousand dollars in this marvel of the car 
kind. Whether it will blossom into handsome 
returns would seem to admit of no doubt, when it 
| is remembered that the charges on these are the 
same that are made in the common coaches. 





Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach: 
Three fields to cross, till a farm appears: 
A tap at the pane—the quick, sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match— 
And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 
—Robert Browning. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., N. Y. 








Bitts or ExcHANGE on Great Britain and Ireland, 
| CoMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS issued, availa- 
| ble in any part of the world TeLecrarnic TRANs- 
THE GRIEFS OF THE GREAT WESTERN. | rers or Money made to and from London and Liver- 
| pool. ApvaANcEs made on Cotton and other produce. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





THE history of the Great Western Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, from its birth, 
under lucky stars, to the present time, though, 
perhaps, not as interesting as ‘‘ Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Great Western Empire,” is not | 


without a moral lesson for insurers and insurance | Credits issued through Messrs. Clews, Habicht & Co.. 
companies. 

One of the original aims of this somewhat re- 
markable institution was to unite the good fea- | out the world. 
tures of all the companies, and hence the non- 





BankinG House or HENRY CLEWS & CO., ) 


32 Wall St., N. Y. \ 


Letters of Credit for travelers. also Commercial 


London, and their correspondents available through- 


: | Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
forfeiture law of Massachusetts was, among other | 


regulations, adopted. This company considered | National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ireland, 
‘*notes as good as cash,"’ and professed to be the | and all their branches. 

most liberal ‘‘ note company" then in existence. 
The aim of the company was to do an enor- 
mous business; and, surely, it ought to have | cisco, and the West Indies. 
been done, with these valuable features to recom- 
mend it to public favor. Such business did not 


Drafts and Cable Transfers on Europe, San Fran- 


Interest allowed on daily balances of deposit ac- 
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PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, $ 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 


=|Citizens’ Ins. Co. 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 0° 


iday 156 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 

pears pit pa ble a scnaey Karena 

RANG'S , for Holiday Presents, 7 50/ Issues Participating Policies, entitling the holders to 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for Holiday Presents, 12 00 F THE PROFITS. 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, for sale in all Art stores THREE-FOURTHS O 

throughout the world. 

(2 Send for Pranc’s CuristMAs JouRNAL, Contain- 
ing Price List and Illustrations, Mailed free, on re- 
ceipt of postage stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., , 
Boston, Mass. EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. | 8:5 Watcors Prest 


| HANOVER 


‘Fire Insurance Co. 


OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 
| (Cor. Cedar Street.) NEW YORK. 
| THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. CASH ASSETS 


STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS. | $726,399.94. 
Hartford Steam Botler 


INSPECTION & INS. CO. 
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IMPERIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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come to the company, however, and the hours 
spent poring over the policy ledger, waiting for 


counts; Certificates of Deposit issued ; Notes, Drafts 


and Coupons collected ; advances made against mer- 


the thousandth number to be reached, were many 


and long. One of the best workers left the con- | Chandins and approved commer. 


Orders executed for Investment Securities and 








cern amicably, and started a competing company, | 
with what success the report for 1870 will soon 
| Railroad Iron. 
and liberal advertiser,’’ was made secretary. Amid 
pressing duties, he found time to make the books | 
look nicely, which was an excellent feature not | 
BANKERS. 
| ’ 
We think the fatal mistake was in laying too | 
nals ne deed 94 BROADWAY, 
much stress on matters of ‘minor importance. A | 
pen for the secretary may be necessary and prop- | Transact a General Banking Business, including 
on open air and active exercise. Atall events itis | Bonds, Railroad Stocks and Bonds, and other 
very evident that while the one continued to flour- | securities, on commission. 
ish the greater portion of the stock was lost. | 
I, BANKING HOUSE OF 
of this company, ‘‘ only great in that strange spell | 
—a name,” in these columns. critcising sharply | G E O . O PD ¥ K E & c O ° 
a particular piece of extravagance, in the shape | 
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Globe Ins. Co. 
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Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 
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ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Fr., Vice-President. 

ALANSON W.HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
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show ; and a professor of penmanship, ‘‘ a shrewd 
Lockwoop & Co., 
originally claimed by the company. 
er, but life insurance men generally succeed best | the purchase and sale of Government and State 
Nearly two years since we took occasion to speak 
of an advertisement, for which a gorgeous and ex- 


pensive steel-plate engraving had been made, and | 


we intimated that the company might come to grief 
at no distant day. A then brave defender took up 
the gauntlet and in his columns praised the com- 
pany and its officers; but, in a recent issue of the 
same paper, we find that he holds nearly the same 
opinion now which he held then. Suffice it, then, 
to say that a receiver has been appointed, but the 
public will ask, cwé dono, were there not receivers 
enough in the concern already? Have not the 
corps of officers and agents ever been receivers, 


gladly and willingly, of all the premiums paid, the | 


interest on the aforesaid notes, as well as the in- 
terest on bonds and mortgages held in not over- 


abundant quantity by this would-be monarch of | A S = & 
: I > WTEWART Co. 


corporations ! 

A miller separates the bran from the ground 
grain, and, we presume, the Miller who is grind- 
jng ‘‘slowly but exceeding small,” will soon find 
enough good grain to satisfy the claims of the 
not numerous policy-holders. After paying all 
other obligations, the stockholders will come out 
with a considerable loss on their original invest- 
ment, ‘* sadder, if not wiser men.” 





25 NASSAU ST., COR. CEDAR. 


DEPOSITS received from Individuals, Firms, 
| Banks, Bankers, and Corporations, subject to check at 
sight, and interest allowed at the rate of Four per 
|cent. perannum. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued, bearing Four per cent. interest, payable on 
| demand, or after fixed dates. COLLECTIONS made 
on all accessible points in the United States, Canada 
}and Europe. Dividends and Coupons also collected, 
and all most promptly accounted for, ORDERS 
promptly executed, for the purchase and sale of Gold ; 
also, Gevetansunt and other Securities, on commis- 
sion. INFORMATION furnished, and purchases or 
exchanges of Securities made for Investors. NEGO- 
| TIATIONS of Loans, and Foreign Exchange effected. 
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are offering in their retail store the largest, most 
important, and cheapest stock of . 


\DRY GOODS, 


| Housekeeping & House-fur nishing Goods 


Carpets, Curtain Materials, Furniture 


| 
Coverings, Etc., Etc. Etc., 


DISPUTED POLICIES.—The total amount of | 
death claims paid by the sixty-three life insurance | that has ever been offered in this city. Please call 





companies, doing business in the United States, 
during the last year, was $15,248,760.98. The 
amount of claims resisted was only $278,039, 
or about one fifty-tifth of the whole. Of this 
amount ‘100,500 was resisted by a single com- 
pany ; $73,000 by two others; $55,500 by five 
others; $40,000 by seven others, and the balance, 
$9,039, by five others. It thus appears that the 
whole business of resisting claims belonged to 
twenty companies, while forty-three companies 
paid all their loses promptly, without resisting a 
single claim. 





THE REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago, whose New York office is at No. 243 
Broadway, we understand is about so establish a 
local board of directors in this city. As the Presi 
dent, Mr. John V. Farwell, the well-known head 
of the great Chicago Dry Goods House will come 
here in person to place a half million of the stock, 
we have no doubt that the New York Board will 
consist of solid men. This Company has done a 
remarkably fine business considering its youth— 
but this may be accounted for by its large capital, 
influential and well known officers, and a liberal, 
yet safe policy, with agents. Good agents can 
sg liberal terms by applying at the New York 
office. 
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Alfred S. Campbell. 





J. H. Cuapman, Secretary. Cash Capital. Scrip Participation. 







































omen 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 








“ANCHOR 
Life Insurance Comp'y 


OF NEW FERSEY. 





Orrice: 178 Broapway, N. Y. 


This Company has adopted all the best | 
recent improvements of other Companies 
with several special advantages, combining 
equity and liberality, not before known, to 
which it invites the attention of insurers. 


E. C. FISHER, President. 
JAS. GOPSILL, Vice-Prest. A. S. FITCH, Sec’y. 
E, F. S. HICKS, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


Assets, January Ist, 1871, . 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 


THE ORIGINAL ‘ CONTINENTAL. 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 





$2,080,260.20 | 








Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 
Part Note,with Percentage Dividends. | 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. | 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. | 

No Days of Grace Allowed. 





SAMUEL E, ELMORE, President, 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. | 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 





Charter Oak 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


N. S. PALMER, Gen’L AGENT. 











Assets, Income, 
$9,000,000. $3,500,000. 
Dividends Claims | 
Paid Paid 
to Insured, on Policies. 
$2,500,000. | $250,000. 
The only Company that Guarantees ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS, and the first in the U. S. to pay Divi- 


dends on and after the First Renewal. | B 


The Books and Circulars issued by the Company | 
will be furnished to any person applying for them. 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. | 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas'r. | 


CoMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
178 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





J. B. PEARSON, President. 
JOHN PIERPONT, Vice-President. 
F. E. MORSE, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Med. Examiner. 
All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are 
incontestable from the date of issue, and are free 
from restrictions on travel. 


It permits residence anywhere without extra 


| charge, except between Latitude 32 North and the 


Tropic of Capricorn. 

Alt Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company unless otherwise specitied. 

Thirt days’ grace allowed on each payment, and 
the Policy held good during that time. 

Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies 
that have been in force a full year, and are available 
on payment of the next annual premium. 

DIRECTORS: 
Joun L. Browne Lt, Banker, 28 Broad Street. 
Wa ter R, Bake, Brooklyn, New York. 
Cuas. F, Davenport, Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers 
*RANCIS E, Morse, New Jerse 


Tames B. Pearson, President. 


| Jutrus R, Pomeroy, Chambers & Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
| JoHN PreRponT, Vice-President. 
| SetH E, Tuomas, American Clock Company. 


ARCHIBALD TuRNER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 


ECONOMICAL 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The only Life Insurance Company of 


$150.41 | Rhode Island. Premiums Non-Forfeitable 
,, | from the First Payment. 


Officers of the 


Army and Navy Insured without Extra 


Charge. 


Policies Issued on the Lives of 


Females at Table Rates. 


!, Przkpont Moraan, Dabney, Mergen & Co., Bankers. | 





OFFICE FOR EASTERN NEW YORK: 


'157 Broapway, New York City 





W. T. OKIE, General Agent. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 

C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 


Kuzickerbocker 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PrincipaL OFFICE? 


No. 161 BROADWAY. 





| Assets, May, 1870, - $7,550,000.00 
Ann’l Income for 1869, 5,041,000.00 


| Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 


New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040 





| ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
| GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician, 





| GUARDIAN 
Mutual Life Ins. Co, Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICERS: 


251 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, . . $2,000,000 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 
All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. 
Liberal Modes for the Payment of 


Premiums. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Toe Murvar 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY. 








F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Cash Assets, - $40,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
States Stocks. 








Issues every approved description of Life and En- 
dowment Policies on selected lives, at MODERATE 
RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
holders. to be used either in payment of premiums, 
or to purchase additional insurance, at the option ot 


The entire profits of the company will be | the assured. 


divided equitably among the Insured. 


W.H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
L. McADAM, Secretary 


OFFICERS: 
RICHARD Ae McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass't Actuary. 





: | 
Connecticut General 


LaPke: 


INsuRANCE Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Life and Endowment Policies of every 
description issued. All Policies 
Von Forfeitable by their terms. 
Dividends paid annually, on 
the Contribution plan. 


oO 














Care in the selection of risks, economy, and a pru- 
dent investment of its funds, are the determined 
purpose of the managers of this Company. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. PARSONS, 
Sec’y. Pres’t. 


A. M. WARD, 
Gen'l Ag t for Conn., Mass. and Vermont. 


T. W. RUSSELL, 


The Connecticut 


MUTUAL 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Dec. 31st, 1870, - $30,915,957.02. 
Cotal Death-Claims paid to date, = $11,316,351.26 
Cotal Amount of Insurance Outstand- 


ing, over - - : ae $181,265,762.00 
Dividend payable to its members in 
1871, -  « - - - - - $4,250,000.00 


OFFICERS: 
JAMES GOODWIN. President. 
Z. Preston, V.-Pres'’t. 
W.S. Ovmstep, V.-Pres’t and Treas. 
. L. GREENE, Sec. 
E. W. Bryant, Act’y. L.S. Witcox, M.D., Med. Ex. 


This Company is characterized by great 
economy in management; careful selection 
of lives ; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments; and it grants all 
desirable forms of Life Insurance upon 
strictly equitable terms, and at the cheap- 
est attainable rates of cost. 


Lire InsurANCE Co.| 


Assets, over Half-a Million Dollars. 


E. B. Watkinson, V.-Pres’t. | 


| Active and Reliable Agents Wanted. | 


HARTFORD 


‘Life & Annuity [ns. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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0. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH. 





LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 








“0. 


[nterest Bearing Policies, 


SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST 


Send for a Pamphlet. 
W. GRISWOLD, Pres't. J. P. TAYLOR, Sec’y 
D. F. SEYMOUR. Vice-Pres’t. 
H. E. VALENTINE, Sup’t of Agencies. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 
(ORGANIZED IN) -) - 1843.) 
THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 
eee eae 


Cash Assets, - - $8,000,000.00 
fee 

| Every Description of Life and Endowment 
Policies lssued. 
| All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
a 

| Gee 
B, F. STEVENS, Pres’t. 
S. S. STEVENS, Agent, 

110 Broadway New York. 


| J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Offices : 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. 


OFFICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S.C. CHANDLER, yr. Actuary. 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med. Examiner. 


DIRECTORS : 
James B, Coxcate....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 





Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. 
Secretary, Actuary, 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT. LEM’L H. WATERS. 
Medical Examiner, Supt. of Agencies, 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


ORGANIZED APRIL 3 1869. 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF 
EXCELLENCE. 


The Empire Mutuat has achieved a success almost 
unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued - - 3,349. 
Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. 





Cuauncey M. Depew --Late Secretary of State. 
ustus LAWRENCE... $00 6enescecen ences resident, 
OSEPH T. SANGER... Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
ev. Henry C., Fisn, D.D..... Newark, New Jersey. 

RicHarp W. Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 

STE WW FROST. bi sccascesvcc secosses New York, 

No. of Policies issued in 1870, 12,537 

Total Policies issued, . oo 6 OR,000 

Assets, . eee - $4,600,000 00 


Premiums, - - - - $369,047.23. 
Assets, over - - - $350,000.00. 





| 
| 
| 


EmpirE Mutua. 7OHN HANCOCK) 


MUTUAL 
Life [nsurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Organized as the exponent of the Massachusetts 


* Non-Forfeiture”’ Law.) 





Hon. GEO. P. SANGER, Pres't. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEORGE B, AGER, Secretary. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Dividends are declared annually, after the tirst pay: 
ment, available immediately as 
Premium, or to increase the amount of Insurance, ai 
the option of the Insured. vidends 
paid since the Company’s organization in 1863, 0 
ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF BUSINESS. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable after ONE payment. 
All Cash Policies are entitled to a Paid-up Policy 


after ONE Payment. 


BRICE COLLARD, General Agent, 


Branch Office, 155 BROADWAY, 


New York City, 





Agents wanted.—Apply as above. 





‘ash in payment ot 


Six Dividends have been 


NEW JERSEY 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
189 Market St., Newark, N. F. 





ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER 
PAYMENT OF ONE PREMIUM. 


Treasurer 


President, 
WILLIAM M. FORCE. JAMES D. ORTON. 
Vice-Pres t, Medical Adviser , 
CHAS. C. LATHROP. JNO. F. WARD, M. D 


Actuar 


and Acting Sec., 
- CHAS. 


. BRINKERHOFF. 
Asst. Med. Adviser 
t JAMES B, BURNET, M. D. 





. Company purely Mutual. Dividends declared An- 
nually. _Non-Forfeiture value incorporated on face 
of each Policy. 





New York Office:—180 BRUADWAY, 
Rooms 6, 7, 8, 
Under charge of HENRY W. BALDWIN, Gen- 


eral Agent at Large, and Superintendent 
of Temperance Department. 
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ASBURY 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE : 


805 Broadway, cor, 11th Street, | 


NEW YORK, 


AND 


Crosby’s Opera House. 


CHICAGO. 


PHENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, eee $5,500,000. 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies on ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all Restrictions on Business and 
Travel Removed. 


Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 
on the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


E. FESSENDEN, 


President. 


J. F. BURNS, 
Secretary. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 








Northwestern 
Moutuvat Lire Ins. Co. 


Cor. Broadway and Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Leading Ins. Co. of the Northwest. 
ASSETS, $8,500,000.00. 


This Company, to insure perpetual ig to its 
Policy-Holders, has adopted a FOUR PER CENT. 
RESERVE—THE HIGHEST RESERVE OR SE- 
CURITY KNOWN IN AMERICAN INSUR- 
ANCE. This basis of Reserve is recommended by 
the most Eminent Actuarigs, and furnishes an im- 
pregnable security for the payment of all Policies of 
the Company as they become claims. 

HOLDING A HIGH RESERVE, and being lo- 
cated where its funds are invested with entire safety, 
ata high rate of interest, and its risks being in a healthy 
portion of the country, thus securing a low rate of mor- 
tality, gives the Company the greatest opportunity for 
the largest returns to its members, and the greatest 
inducements to the insuring public. 


3. H. VAN DYKE, President. 
HEBER SMITH, Vice-President. 
AUG. GAYLORD, Secretary. 


MUNSELL & PETRASCH, Gen. Agts. for N. Y. 
No. 160 Futon St., cor. BRoapway. 
(2d Story, Front Office.) 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


0 








C. D. Parmer, Sec’y. 
—— 


L. G. Batrerson, Pres't. 





This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721 fo h74,990.70 
Received in P1emiums. 
_—— > 


Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 


STANDARD 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


No. 202 Broapway, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 
MANUFACTURE - 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


18 BROADWAY, 


Factory 138 Wooster St. NEW YORK. 


All Goods bearing our name warranted. 





New Vork. 


GEORGE OPDYKE, President. 
JAS. L. DAWES, Vice-President. 
CHAS. W. OPDYKE, Sec’y and Actuary. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN, U. S. Senator. 


Hon. GEORGE OPDYKE, late Mayor of the City 
of N. Y., President. 


GOUVR. M. WILKINS, Castle Hill, Westchester. 


LE GRAND LOCKWOOD, Lockwood & Co., 
Bankers. 


F. A. PALMER, President of Broadway National 
Bank. 





| 
| 
| 
WM. H. GUION, Williams & Guion. | 
J. B. CORNELL, J. B. & W. W. Cornell. | 


RICHARD LATHERS, President Great Western 
Insurance Co, 


| 
E. H. LUDLOW, E. H. Ludlow & Co. 
HENRY M. TABER, C. C. & H. M. Taber. | 
BENJ. H. FIELD. | 
I. VAN ANDEN, Proprietor Brooklyn Eagle. | 
WM. PEET, Miller, Peet & Opdyke. 

JAMES L. DAWES, Vice-President. 

JOHN G. MEIGGS, Merchant. 
S. T. SCRANTON, President Oxford Iron Co. 
C. ASHWORTH, Banker. | 
THOMAS INGHAM, Metal Merchant. 
WILSON G,. HUNT, late W. G. Hunt & Co. 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 

JAMES C, HOLDEN, Iron Merchant. 

TREDWELL KETCHAM. 
A. B. BALL, M. D. 


Purely Mutual. All Profits to Policy- 
Holders. 


Value of Lapsed Policies returned to in- 
sured by extention of insurance; se- 
cured by a provision in every Policy. 


ASSETS TWICE ITS LIABILITIES. | 








St Louis Mutual 


Life Insurance Co, 


Or Sr. Louis, Missouri. 


ASSETS, - - - $95,046,197.23. 
President, D. A. JAN UARY. 
Vice-Pres’t, CHAS. H. PECK. 
Sec'y, WM. T. SELBY. 


Average Assets for the year, 1869, $3,490,000 
Interest received for the year, - 308.439 
Percentage of Interest for the year, - 9}6°% 
This Company works under the terms of the Mas- 
sachusetts non-forfeiture law, and divides its surplus 
annually by the Contribution Plan. 
IT IS STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


GREGORY & HOUSTON, 
Agents for State of New York, 
205 BROADWAY. 
S. J. G. NANCREDE, Medical Examiner. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


BY THE 


Tvavelers Ins. Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Assets, $1,351,007.06. 


Life and Endowment Policies in this Company com- 
bine Ample Security and Cheapness of Cost, under a 
Definite Contract. Its Low Cash Rates are equiva- 
lent toa “dividena"’ in advance. All Policies Non- 
Forfeitable. The only Accident Insurance Company 
issuing Yearly Policies. Has paid to Policy-Holders 
$1,200,000 for Death or Injury by Accident. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
President. Secretary. 

GEO. B. LESTER, CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Actuary. Ass’t Sec’y. 





New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 





SAFETY: 


DEPOSIT 
Life Lnsurance Co. 


OF CHICAGO. 
Hon. JEssE C. Dusols, . . President. 


ATLANTIC BRANCH: 
No. 161 Broadway, New York. 








O. R. KINGSBURY, Pres’t N. Y. Advisory Board. 
JAS. H. INGERSOLL, Vice-Pres’t. 

S. E. SEYMOUR, General Manager. 

C. H. WELLS, Associate Manager. 





The distinguishing features of this aeg myd are: that 
it is the only Company compelled by Law to de- 
posit with the State, semi-annually, its Re-insur- 
ance Reserve, pevoinaw’f making it the model 
Company of the period, in the striking fact that 
all Policy-holders are absolutely secured by State 
custody and protection. 


SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 and 33 Pine St., New York. 
ASSETS, - - - - $2,400,000 
INCOME, - - - - - $1,400,000 
Successful Progress of the Company. 














No. of Amount 
New Policies Groves Insured by | Total Gross 
Policies. Issued Receipts. New Assets. 
each y’r. Policies. 
Year 1862, 211 23,423 489,000 122,857 
“1863, 888 80,538 | 1,930,550 | 160,092 


“1864, | 1,403 149,411 | 2,819,743 249,831 
** 1865, | 2,134 | 323.827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 
“1866, | 3.325 603,651 | 7,526,509 753.398 
“1867, 4,094 880,000 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
1868, 4,386 | 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 | 1,854,570 
** 1869, | 6,358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 | 2,377,052 














No Restrictions on Travel. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Three Annual 
Cash Payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most 
avorable terms. 


UNITED STATES 


Lire 


Insurance Company, 


Broadway, cor. Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 


The Principal Features of this Company are 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 


LIBERALITY to the INSURED 


ALL FORMS OF 
Life and Endowment Policies 


ISSUED. 





Ros’t L. CAsE, 
President. 


THEO. R. WETMORE, 


Isaac H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Reuben H. UNDERHILL, Counsed. 





R. M. JoHNSON, Manager. 
Hartford, Aprit, 1870. 


Dr. STEPHEN Woop, Medical 
Dr. Samus. Sexton, | Axaminers. 


Vice-President. | 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


DANIEL W. LEEDS, Secretary. 


| WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 
Assets, - . - - 4,578,008.02 
Liabilities, - - - - 199,668.71 


The Directors have this day declared a 
Dividend of Five Per Cent., payable on 
demand, free of Government Tax. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


New York, ¥anuary to, 1871. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office: Nos.156 & 158 Broadway. 








Assets, - - - $7,500,000 


Annual Income, - - 2,500,000 


Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
paid annually, commencing on the payment 
of the second annual premium. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Hatsey, Sec. C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-Pres’t. 
H.Y.Wenmp te, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


- Organized May 1845. 
ASSETS, : over $13,000,000. 





ANNUAL INCOME over $6,000,000. Non-ForFEITURE 
Pian originated by this Company. Att Po icizs 
Non-ForFEITABLE. Purety MutuaLt—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
= in 1869, more than one and a half million 


ollars. 
New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, ins’g $30,765,947. 
“ “ : “ 1 . 10717), = 34,446,303. 
The following Tables concisely exhibit the progress of 
the Company during the past six years. 
Received for Accumulation of As- Cash Dividends 


Premiums, &c. 


sete during the year, 


actually paid. 


1864, - $1,729,810 - $1,035,412 - $093,555 
1865, - 2,345,818 - 1,277,379 = 250,384 
1866, - 3,088,804 - 1,999,643 - 282,224 
1867, -  3)591,399 - 2,150,662 - 381,959 
1868, - 4,678,280 - 1,841,069 - 1,255,865 
1869, - 5:974:797.  - 2,327,102 - 1,535,309 

21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 


During the six years $3,345,346 have been disbursed 
for losses, $3,769,386 have been returned to Policy- 
Holders in Dividends, and yet the Assets exhibit an 
increase during that period of over ten and a haly 
million dollars. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


C. C. KIMBALL, 
General Agent for the above old and sub- 
stantial Company for Connecticut. 


OFFICE: 240 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD. 
Active Agents Wanted. Apply as above. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, 
MACHINE WORKS, 


2 to 6 ALLING ST., 
(Cor. Market St.) NEWARK, N. J. 


WRIGHT & SMITH’S 
IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES. 








Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable 
where an economical and effective Engine is required 
in a small space. Send for Catalogue. 


THE ALDINE is printed on a Campbell 
Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’s Son’s Ink. 











“THE ALDINE PRESS.”’ 
JaMEs Sutton & Co., 23 Liberty St., 









NEW YORK, 
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